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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Bulletin has been conducted since its definite 
establishment as a periodical in March, 1916, as a 
service publication of the Association. Editorial 
responsibility has rested mainly with the General 
Secretary, assisted to a variable extent by members 
of a somewhat informal Editorial Committee. With 
the present issue the retiring General Secretary con- 
tinues as Editor of the Bulletin and is relieved of 
other responsibilities. 


The question arises as to whether the character 
of the Bulletin corresponds with the general pref- 
erence of the membership. Evidence in regard to 
this exists only in somewhat fragmentary form. 
Disapproval is perhaps apt to be more fully ex- 
pressed than favor. A referendum of the member- 
ship would be too difficult. The Editorial Commit- 
tee will welcome expressions of opinion both from 
individual members and from chapters, suggesting 
only in advance that if changes imply additional 
cost they may have to remain mere aspirations. 
The Editorial Committee has no plan for making 
any marked change in the immediate future, but 
will endeavor to consider all proposals with open 
minds. 


The present issue contains a brief general account 
of the recent Annual Meeting. Additional ma- 
terial will be published as usual in the February 
Bulletin. 


The retiring General Secretary has certain mis- 
givings as to the technical accuracy of the nautical 
parable on page 5 but refrains as a mere mathema- 
tician from any criticism of his astronomical chief. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT MITCHELL 


To Members of the Association: 


In electing me your president, the captain of your ship, you have 
chosen one whose chief merit seems to be that he has had many years of 
apprenticeship. When the Association was organized he immediately 
signed up and became an able-bodied seaman. After several years, a 
promotion was made to the rank of warrant officer by election to the 
Council. For some strange reason, he was taken out of the ranks and 
was made the Navigating Officer of the Association as chairman of the 
important committee on academic freedom and tenure. Four years ago 
the navigation of the ship seemed a simple problem for the skies had 
been serene and the seas fairly calm. But storm clouds gathered, the 
wind arose and huge waves buffetted the ship. Fortunately the ship 
was staunch and it was driven ahead at full speed with engines and gear 
kept in good working order through the watchful care of the Chief 
Officer (the General Secretary). As the weather grew worse and worse, 
the task of navigating the ship became more and more difficult and it 
became necessary to spend long hours each day on the bridge. Hopes 
would continually arise that the winds would cease and the seas be 
calmed. Even throughout the summer time, when conditions usually 
are quieter, the storm continued though in somewhat abated form. 
In fact, your navigating officer has been on almost continuous duty for 
the past four years, the chief respite coming when he became a scientific 
officer of the U. S. Navy and went on a long cruise to the South Seas. 

And now for various reasons, the officers of the ship are to take 
different posts. The Captain, or President, becomes the Chief Officer, 
while the General Secretary takes over the duties of Chief Engineer 
in the position of First Vice-President. The Purser, or Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer, continues with duties unchanged. The Asso- 
ciation is very fortunate in securing for Chairman of Committee A a 
man of great ability and good judgment who for many years has taken 
a very active and intelligent interest in the work of the Association. 

Your new Captain has had such a hectic time as navigating officer 
through close attention to Committee A business that he has had little 
opportunity to view the distant horizon or to learn of the other im- 
portant phases of the work of the Association. The Association is your 
ship. In addition to having a stout ship, you wish it to be well-manned 
and to have it sailing a well-charted course. The officers are anxious 
to do your bidding. Destructive criticism is of little value for correcting 
faults. If you have any constructive criticism to offer regarding the 
policies of the Association or the manner in which these policies are 
being carried out, please write to the Washington office or to me per- 
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sonally. If the ideas are sound they will be adopted; if for any 
reason they are impractical, we shall write and discuss the matter with 
you. 

The Great War made remarkable changes in all of our institutions 
of higher learning. The bountiful years of the nation, an aftermath of 
the War, brought great increases in the resources of colleges through 
private benefactions and state appropriations. The enormous increase 
in student enrolment necessitated large increases of the teaching staffs. 
The high cost of living coupled with greater college appropriations 
caused increases in professors’ salaries throughout all sections of the 
country. We of the teaching staffs were congratulating ourselves 
that we could look forward to years of comfort when we could spend all 
our energies in a comfortable existence of interesting work without 
the necessity of worrying about the wolf at the door. And then came 
the crash! The salaries so slowly built up after long years of effort 
disappeared almost over night. Many of our members lost their 
positions. They actually awoke at night to hear the dread sound, 
“T’'ll huff and I'll puff and I’ll blow your house down.” 

To a large extent the whole future of the American Association of 
University Professors will depend on how the members and the officers 
meet the present emergency. President Nicholas Murray Butler has 
cheering words to offer on the future of the university. “Of all the 
fundamental institutions of man, the university is the one best adapted 
to adjust itself to a changing world, and it uniformly does so more 
quickly and more thoroughly than any other institution, economic, 
social, political, or religious. The university is not a college nor technical 
school of any sort. The university is a society of scholars, endowed 
with the privilege of conferring academic degrees, whose purpose and 
ideal*is to conserve knowledge, to advance knowledge, and to interpret 
knowledge; and that it has been doing in terms of the changing world 
from the earliest beginnings of Bologna and Paris and Oxford and 
Cambridge and Leyden. 

“The essence of a university’s method is search for truth, and in 
order that that search may be prosecuted in a changing world the 
university must be free. It must work itself free, and it must protect 
itself in its freedom. It must be protected in its freedom, and it must so 
exercise its freedom as to increase and not diminish its authority. 

“Lehrfreiheit has had a most interesting history, and it is important 
for us to remember that what goes on today in any land in this field of 
discussion and debate and service is only a reproduction in a new form 
of something that has been going on since the time of the Middle Ages. 
The form of its expression changes. The center of gravity about which 
it revolves alters, but the thing itself has been a perpetual contest, a 
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lasting controversy century in and century out, and final victory has 
been on the side of Lehrfretheit. 

“The university’s freedom is its instrument for knowing the changing 
world, for aiding the changing world, for shaping the changing world, 
but it must be liberty, true liberty, and that is something which mankind 
in his history has been teaching us to understand for now two thousand 
five hundred years.” 

To assist the professor in maintaining his freedom will probably 
remain for all time the chief purpose of our Association. But there are 
many other important functions for us to exercise. Our members, in 
addition to being educators, are experts in all walks of life, in pure 
science, in the technical arts, and in the humanities. We are not edu- 
cationists with eyes confined to the technical details of conserving 
knowledge and interpreting knowledge. A university will live through 
the centuries only if its faculty is a band of scholars engaged in ad- 
vancing knowledge. True education is vastly more comprehensive 
than the acquiring of an acquaintance with many facts through voca- 
tional or technical training. A training of the mind requires much 
hard work in the learning of fundamentals. If the learning process is 
thorough enough, if sufficient hard work and concentration is spent by 
the student, then these fundamentals can be spread through permuta- 
tions and combinations to all kinds of department store information. 

The Committee on College and University Teaching came into being 
at a very opportune time. It has taken recognition of the hodge-podge 
growth of our 500 institutions of learning, it has reviewed the de- 
partures of our college education from the old methods of the classics, 
first through the elective system and then the gradual thinning and 
spreading out to cover a multitude of courses of instruction. In recent 
years there have been enormous changes in the college curriculum. 
The Secretary of the Interior informs us that ““Business education in the 
university, which enrolled fewer than 10,000 students prior to the World 
War, has been increased by approximately 1000 per cent. More stu- 
dents are enrolled in commerce curricula than in law, theology, and 
medicine combined. Business education has developed so rapidly 
that today the combined enrolments in all kinds of engineering curricula 
are less than in business.”’ 

Some of us are old fogies and still believe in the excellence of the 
classical education. For proof that we are right we bring out statistics 
from deans and registrars which show that on the average the students 
who make the best records in college are those who present four units 
of mathematics, and four units of Latin at matriculation. Mathematics 
and Latin are not the open sesame to knowledge, but withal, they are 
difficult subjects. When little Johnny in the high school elects more 
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than the minimum of these subjects, it shows he is not afraid of hard 
work. If he goes to the University of Virginia and takes a B.A. degree, 
for which Latin or Greek is required, the chances are one out of five 
that he will be elected to Phi Beta Kappa. If he dodges the difficult 
subjects, then his chance of making the honor society is reduced to 
one in twenty. 

We must look to the Committee on College and University Teaching 
to point the way by which our Association is to meet the changing world. 
This committee has a capable chairman, a past president of the Associa- 
tion. He wishes your counsel and advice to the end that the American 
Association of University Professors may be as well and favorably 
known for its efforts in behalf of good teaching, the chief function of a 
professor, as it is now known for its protection of academic freedom 
and tenure. 

At the meeting in Philadelphia a committee was created to take 
stock of the past history of the Association, to study its present organi- 
zation and its policies, and to make recommendations to the next sub- 
sidized delegate meeting. 

The Pittsburgh resolutions which raised questions concerning the 
present methods of electing officers and council members were activated 
by a desire to secure a more active participation by members and chap- 
ters in the work of the Association. Although officers and members 
are all agreed that a more active interest is highly desirable, the dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting showed a wide difference of opinion on the 
issues raised by the Pittsburgh resolutions. A summary of the discus- 
sion will appear in the February Bulleiin. 

The newly organized committee, with myself as chairman, will be 
glad to have a reply from any member giving recommendations which 
will assist the committee in formulating plans for improving the 
character and efficiency of the work of the Association. After you have 
read the February Bulletin, please write to any member of the commit- 
tee which consists of: S. A. Mitchell, chairman, University of Vir- 
ginia; S. H. Slichter, Harvard University; Carl Wittke, Ohio State 
University; Thorndike Saville, New York University; Ralph E. Tur- 
ner, University of Pittsburgh; Kirk R. Porter, University of Iowa; 
and Joseph Mayer, Washington office. 

The committee especially desires comment on the following topics: 

1. Is it desirable to have regional organizations so that chapters 
may have closer connection for functional and elective purposes? 
Can chapter activity be stimulated by such organization and in par- 
ticular by regional conferences? 

2. What changes would you recommend in choosing the committee 
for the nomination of officers and members of the Council? 
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3. The Council meets three times each year, in April and October 
and at the annual meeting. The criticism is made that the average 
member of the Council can take but a small part in directing the work 
of the Association. Are changes possible in the selection and organiza- 
tion of the Council so that its members may take a more lively interest 
in the Association? 

In making your replies, please remember that there are more than 
200 chapters, some in large universities where chapter meetings are 
seldom held, some in small colleges where chapter meetings are fre- 
quent. Please also remember that we are in the midst of the depression 
and that changes that would entail an appreciable increase in expenses 
of travel would be impossible to carry out. 

SAMUEL ALFRED MITCHELL 


E 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Association was held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on December 29 and 30, 1933, 
in conjunction with the meetings of the American Economic and 
Political Science Associations. The sessions were marked by an un- 
usually large representation; members and delegates from 93 chapters, 
more than a third of the total number, were in attendance. Unusual 
interest in the activities and policies of the Association was manifested 
in the discussion by many members of the current problems presented. 
The retiring President of the Association, Professor W. W. Cook, 
Johns Hopkins, presided at the meetings. 

At the first session on Friday morning, the report of Committee Z, 
on the Economic Condition of the Profession, was presented by Pro- 
fessor S. H. Slichter, the chairman. The remainder of this session was 
devoted to a discussion of proposals of the University of Pittsburgh 
chapter. The main issue involved is the development of regional par- 
ticipation of the chapters in the activities of the Association. The 
action growing out of this discussion will be found below among the 
resolutions passed. 

In the afternoon session Professor H. L. Dodge, as Field Director of 
the Committee on College and University Teaching, presented an in- 
formal report regarding the work of the Committee, representing both 
the Committee and the Chairman, Professor W. B. Munro, who was 
unable to be present. Professor Dodge quoted a considerable number 
of communications from administrative officers praising the influence 
of the Committee’s report. Following this, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Required Courses in Education was submitted by Professor 
R. H. Shryock of Duke University. 

At the third session on Saturday morning, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters, was presented 
by Professor G. H. Ryden, chairman, of the University of Delaware. 
The annual report of Committee A was then submitted by the chairman, 
Professor S. A. Mitchell. In relation to the latter, the recommendations 
of the Council that Brenau College, Rollins College, and the U. S. Naval 
Academy be removed from the eligible list of the Association were 
approved. Two members from Rollins College spoke from the floor 
against the removal of their institution from the list, but the action 
taken was otherwise unanimous in all three cases. 

The reports of the Committees on University Ethics, International 
Relations, and Cooperation with Latin-American Universities to Pro- 
mote Exchange Professorships and Fellowships were presented by title, 
with the understanding that they might be printed in the Bulle- 
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tin. The longer reports presented will be found in the February or 
later issues of the Bulletin. 

The report of the Nominating Committee as published in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin was voted upon and the officers and members of the Council 
elected as there listed with the substitution of the name of Professor 
Joseph Mayer for that of Professor J. R. Hayden, who will be abroad 
during the coming year. Dr. Cook, the new General Secretary, has 
been not only President during the past two years, but a member of the 
Council in 1924 and 1928-31, and chairman of the Committees on 
Pensions and Insurance, and on Study of Tenure. 

Dr. S. A. Mitchell, the new President of the Association, has been 
for four years chairman of the principal committee of the Association, 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

The simultaneous change of all the officers except the Treasurer 
and Executive Secretary will not be likely to occur under the amended 
Constitution. 

On Friday, the members of the Association were the guests of the 
University of Pennsylvania at a luncheon held in Houston Hall on the 
campus. On Friday evening, the annual dinner of the Association was 
addressed by the retiring President, Professor Cook, who reviewed the 
work of the Association as a whole, and by Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, representing the American Political Science Association, who 
spoke in humorous and suggestive vein on ‘Some Modest Proposals for 
a Code in the Higher Education Industry.” A special visit to the 
new Fels Planetarium was also arranged. 


The following resolutions were passed: 


Academic Freedom throughout the World 


The American Association of University Professors has from its 
inception considered that academic freedom, as a natural corollary to 
freedom of speech, is essential to progress. Inherited from the old 
world, and more especially drawing vigor from the universities of 
Europe, this intellectual freedom has seemed to be one of the strongest 
unifying forces in a world of national rivalries. But today, by a sudden 
reversion in many of these same universities, freedom of thought, of 
speech, of intellectual exchange is greatly endangered by stringent 
restrictions which may well cause their utter destruction. Already 
the cause of education in the nations concerned has been greatly injured. 
The United States also is not free from manifestations of the same in- 
tolerant spirit, threatening freedom of teaching in our colleges. In 
earnest protest against this baneful transformation in the university 
world, this Association desires to reaffirm its support of these basic 
rights of intellectual freedom, and to urge friends of education every- 
where to defend them in the interests of learning and of human welfare. 
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Resolved: That the question of affiliation with the International 
League for Academic Freedom be referred to the Council for considera- 
tion. 


Committee on Organization and Policy 


Resolved: That it is the sense of this meeting that the question of 
changing the methods of nomination and selection of officers and 
members of the Council of the American Association of University 
Professors whereby they may be more representative of the members 
and chapters merits careful investigation and that to effect this purpose 
the meeting approve the reference of the Pittsburgh resolutions and all 
other proposals looking toward the democratization of the central 
administration of the Association to a special committee of seven 
members to be selected by the newly-elected president and the present 
Council member from the University of Pittsburgh. This special 
committee shall report its findings to the next subsidized delegate 
meeting, and the national Council is authorized to appropriate funds for 
the carrying on of its work. 


Retirement of General Secretary 


Almost from its beginning the American Association of University 
Professors was fortunate in securing the services of Professor H. W. 
Tyler as its general secretary. Through all the years of its growth he 
has occupied that position. In its development from an organization 
of small membership and of minor importance to its present status, 
Professor Tyler has borne a leading part. To him, more than to any 
other one man, that advance has been due. His enthusiasm for the 
Association, his organizing skill in its service, his wide acquaintance 
with college teachers, his industry and tact, his kindly and genial 
manner, his wisdom in the consideration both of matters of policy and 
items of detail have been assets upon which the Association has ever 
confidently relied. Upon the occasion of his retirement from the office 
of general secretary the Association puts on record its appreciation of 
his services and its sense of obligation for the results which he has done 
so much to attain. It congratulates itself that he is still to retain an 
official relation with the Association and bespeaks a continuation of the 
advice which has been so valuable in the past. And it wishes for him 
in this vote which, of necessity, must be general, but which nevertheless 
expresses the hearty personal feeling of each and every member of the 
organization, health, prosperity, and happiness in the years to come. 


Votes of Thanks 


Resolved: That the American Association of University Professors 
extends to Professor F. H. Safford and the other members of the local 
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committee its thanks for excellent arrangements for the annual meeting 
which have so materially contributed to the comfort and convenience 
of the attending members. 

Resolved: Furthermore, that the Association express to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania its appreciation of the generous hospitality offered 
its members on that occasion. 


The Committee on Resolutions consisted of Professor Richardson, 
Dartmouth, Chairman; Professor Manwaring, Wellesley; Professor 
Joseph Allen, City College (New York); Professor Patterson, Colum- 
bia; Professor Coker, Yale. 

The amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws, as published in 
the November Bulletin were adopted, and are embodied on pages 45-50. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION, ANNUAL REPORT 


The grants made by the Corporation in the current fiscal year totalled 
$4,855,000, of which nearly $1,000,000 was to meet needs resulting from 
the depression. The sum of $300,000 was voted toward the emergency 
support of numerous social service agencies. 

It is pointed out that the usefulness of the temporary grant can be 
overestimated. While some such grants must be made, careful con- 
sideration will have to be given to non-monetary factors in a given 
situation—to “the idea lying behind the enterprise, the pattern of 
organization through which this idea is to be carried out, and most 
important of all, the human element. No amount of money can trans- 
form the second-rate into the first-rate, whether in ideas or in organiza- 
tion, or in men.” 

The criteria which will have to be applied are given as: 

“The idea, its intrinsic importance, its timeliness, its place in the 
broad objectives of the foundation; 

“The individual or group to carry out the work, and the facilities, 
institutional and other, at command; 

“The opportunities for oversight and review and the chances that 
lessons useful elsewhere may be drawn from the experience; 

“The quality and weight of recommendation; 

“The evidence that the financial support of the foundation in question 
is really necessary.” 

In recent years many national and local organizations for worthy 
purposes took on new administrative functions and many additional 
organizations were created. 

“It is becoming increasingly clear,’’ however, ‘‘that while all or 
nearly all of these organizations are good in themselves and many have 
admirably performed the function of the middleman, nevertheless there 
are in the aggregate more of them than the traffic can possibly stand.” 
There are 54,000 associations for social and auxiliary educational 
purposes, as compared with 24,000 trade and industrial organizations. 

The principal strands in the Corporation’s program in the current 
year were libraries, fine arts, adult education, research studies and 
publications, and support to colleges and universities. Among the 
new projects to which support was given was the National Occupational 
Conference for a study of problems growing out of vocational education 
and guidance in their relation to current industrial needs. The disparity 
between preparation and performance at all levels of vocational and 
professional training will be the central theme of the studies to be 
carried out by the Conference. 
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On the subject of adult education President Keppel says: 

“In the judgment of those best qualified to express an opinion, the 
adult education movement of the future must concern itself more and 
more with the problem of providing opportunity, not for individuals 
here and there, but for large groups of citizens to achieve that all- 
round organization of their own lives which must underlie any sub- 
stantial progress toward a planned society. For this reason it is of 
particular interest to note a new development in the program which for 
the past seven years has been supported by the Corporation and carried 
forward through the American Association for Adult Education. This 
is a concentration upon the public school system, which reaches the 
entire community, as contrasted with voluntary organizations, per- 
haps admirable in themselves, but necessarily far narrower in their 
influence.” 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, REPORT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1932 


During 1932 the Foundation appropriated $11,577,064 for projects 
in the fields of the medical, social, and natural sciences, the humanities, 
and public health. In the field of the medical sciences, after 10 years of 
concentration on capital aid for buildings and on the endowment of 
certain medical schools, Foundation emphasis during recent years has 
shifted to the support of specific research programs. In 1932 special 
attention was given to the field of psychiatry. The total amount ap- 
propriated for the medical sciences was $3,090,973. The largest ap- 
propriation of the year in the medical sciences, $1,282,652, was made 
to McGill University for the establishment of a neurological institute. 

The principal objective of the Rockefeller Foundation’s program in 
the social sciences is the more effective analysis and better understand- 
ing of pressing social problems with a view to the improvement of the 
prevailing conditions of human life. The description of the year’s 
work falls into two parts: a general program designed to promote 
certain interests in the social sciences as a whole, and a program of 
specific concentration in fields of special interest. The general program 
includes four types of activity: the development of institutional 
(largely university) centers of advanced training and research; support 
of inclusive advisory and planning bodies, chief among which has been 
the Social Science Research Council in New York City; the provision 
of training and research fellowships, by which, in 1932, opportunity for 
advanced study was given through 56 fellowships administered by the 
Social Science Research Council and 167 fellowships under direct 
Rockefeller Foundation supervision; the maintenance of grants in aid 
of small projects, as well as certain larger undertakings of general 
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interest such as the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences and Social Science 
Abstracts. 

In the humanities the program of the Foundation during 1932 was 
directed toward the support of general research and advanced training 
of personnel and toward the promotion of projects having international 
significance. The centers of research and training aided included the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, University of London, and Yale University. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


At the thirty-fifth annual conference held on October 26-28, at 
Princeton, some of the papers presented were those on The Social and 
Educational Significance of the Growth in Numbers of the Graduate 
School, by Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia; Graduate Work 
in the Humanities, by Professor C. R. Morey of Princeton; Expert Aca- 
demic Opinion and the Problems of Our National Life, by Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan; and the Status of Library Schools in Universities, by 
Dr. W. W. Bishop of the University of Michigan. Short papers were 
also presented on the following topics: 

“Student Selection for Graduate Work in the Social Sciences,’’ by 
Professor James Baxter, Harvard University; Dean W. W. Pierson, Jr., 
University of North Carolina; Dean Guy Stanton Ford, University of 
Minnesota. 

“The Assumption of Graduate Work by Undergraduate Institutions,’’ 
Dean Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis; Dean John C. 
Metcalf, University of Virginia; Dean G. Carl Huber, University of 
Michigan. 

“The Coordination and Standardization of Means Other than Ex- 
aminations for Expediting and Measuring a Student’s Achievement,”’ 
Dean William J. Robbins, University of Missouri; Dean G. S. Brett, 
University of Toronto; Dean Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic University of 
America. 

A symposium on the Problem of the Foreign Student in American 
Universities was participated in by Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia 
University; Colonel D. W. MacCormack, U. S. Commissioner of Im- 
migration; Mrs. Rosa H. Fisher, Bureau of Immigration; Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, Institute of International Education; Charles D. Hurrey, 
Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. 

Reporting for the Committee on the Classification of Universities 
and Colleges on the Revision of Standards, Professor Adam Leroy 
Jones made a statement including the following: 


The committee does not treat its standards as definite rules and 
specifications to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It 
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does not suppose that the status of an institution can be satisfactorily 
determined by finding that it has met these standards one by one until 
all have been met. On the other hand, the committee does not regard 
the standards as arbitrary. The standards state minimum limits in 
certain important factors, limits which are far surpassed by the colleges 
which would be universally recognized as strong colleges. . . . 

The Association of American Universities, in view of its interest in 
the preparation of students for graduate study, will not place upon its 
approved list a college which does not provide a curriculum which would 
prepare students for graduate work in at least seven departments. 
The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the type of 
institution, the number of students, and the number of courses offered. 

The training of the members of the faculty of professorial rank should 
include at least two years of study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school. It is desirable that the training of 
major professors should be that represented by the doctor’s degree or 
its equivalent. A faculty should be judged in large part by the ratio 
which the number of persons of professorial rank with sound training, 
scholarly achievement, and successful experience as teachers bears to 
the total number of the teaching staff. In all cases competence as a 
scholar and as a teacher (rather than the possession of degrees) will be 
considered as the essential characteristics of an acceptable member of a 
faculty. 


STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Dr. Raymond Walters publishes his annual statistics in ‘School 
and Society’’ of December 16. A conspicuous item in it is the fact that 
total attendance is only 5 per cent below that of the previous year so far 
as full-time students in 546 institutions are concerned. Normal schools 
and junior colleges are not included in these figures, but it is suggested 
that many students in the 30,000 decrease in college and university 
attendance this year may be enrolled in junior colleges. When the 
institutions are classified, it appears that 53 universities under public 
control have suffered a decrease of 3.7 per cent, 49 under private con- 
trol 3.6 per cent, 322 colleges of arts and sciences, 5.3 per cent; 43 
technological institutions 6.4 per cent, 37 teachers colleges, 13.8 per cent. 

Analyzing the figures on the basis of curriculum, small increases 
are shown in law, medicine, and divinity. The smallest decrease in 
curricula enrolment is in liberal arts 1.4%. The heaviest losses are 
in the fields of education and engineering and in the smaller schools and 
departments of architecture, journalism, music, and pharmacy. There 
is a pronounced drop in professional graduate study most marked in the 
universities under public control. In this field, in which a large pro- 
portion are preparing for teaching in school and college, the totals 
of 92 graduate schools for 1933 are 25,754, a decrease of 3994, or 13.4 
per cent as compared with last year. In the university schools of 
education and teachers colleges the decrease is 11.9 per cent. 
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In 34 institutions under public control, 10 report decreases in the law 
enrolment; 23, increases; and one, nochange. In 37 institutions under 
private control, 19 report decreases, 17 increases, and one no change. 
In medical enrolment, 34 institutions report increases, 20 decreases, and 
three, no change. In non-professional graduate enrolment, 62 report 
decreases, 28 increases, and three, no change. 


The following items are included in the interpretative summary: 


“\. Liberal training maintains its hold. Young men and women in 
practically undiminished numbers are continuing to take liberal arts 
courses in the universities, almost equally in the privately controlled 
institutions having tuition fees and in the institutions under public con- 
trol where tuition is free, with varying incidental fees. In the inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences, which are very largely privately 
controlled with tuition fees, about 95 per cent of last year’s enrolment 
is reported this year. 

“2. There is a definite attendance trend away from certain types of 
professional and vocational training. Preparation for teaching is the 
most pronounced instance of this; there are decreases of around 13 
per cent in university graduate schools which prepare largely for teaching 
in schools and colleges, and decreases likewise in university schools 
and departments of education and in separate teachers colleges. Engi- 
neering and architecture reflect recent industrial conditions in their 
decreased enrolments. There are similar enrolment drops in journalism, 
music, and pharmacy. 

“3. There are small attendance increases and decreases in other 
professional and vocational fields. As to schools of law, medicine, and 
divinity, there are indications of limitation in numbers admitted; the 
totals this year in each are slightly higher than last. The university 
schools of business administration report totals less than 4 per cent 
under those of 1932. The decreases in agriculture, forestry, and dentistry 
are about this same percentage.” 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


The Bulletin for February, 1932, contained a Federal Income Tax 
Primer for Teachers. The basis for this discussion was the Revenue 
Act of 1928. Passage of the Revenue Act of 1932 necessitated a short 
supplementary statement in the Bulletin for February, 1933. 

From the teacher’s point of view, the Act of 1932 is still the con- 
trolling legislation. The amendments made by Congress in June, 1933, 
are not of significance to most members of the teaching profession. Un- 
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doubtedly considerable change will be made in the structure of the Fed- 
eral income tax during the pending session of Congress. It is impossible 
reliably to forecast even the general nature of this change. It is, how- 
ever, anticipated that many of the new provisions will not affect in- 
come received prior to 1934, and will therefore be of no importance 
in making returns of 1933 income. 

The Income Tax Primer of February, 1932, called attention to the fact 
that Treasury Regulations 74 was at that time the official guidebook for 
income tax purposes. Regulations 74 has now been replaced by Regu- 
lations 77, copies of which may be procured from local Collectors of 
Internal Revenue at a moderate price. 

One question of particular interest to the teaching profession is the 
immunity of certain educational salaries from Federal income tax. 
This immunity is based upon the principle that compensation paid by 
a State to officers and employees for services rendered in the discharge 
of an essential governmental function can not be taxed by the United 
States. The Income Tax Primer of February, 1932, called attention to 
the case of Niles vs. Commissioner, 20 B. T. A. 949, in which it had 
been held that a part-time professor in the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland was subject to tax on his salary from the University. 
The reasoning was in substance that this taxpayer could not properly 
be deemed an officer or employee of Maryland because the University 
was not under the control and supervision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion or the State Department of Education. The case was appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
but disposed of without judicial decision on the merits. Regulations 
77, Article 643, contains the following provisions: ‘Employees of 
universities receiving salaries paid in part or in whole from funds 
available under the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, who are officers 
or employees of a State, are not required to return as taxable income the 
salaries so received. This is also true with respect to the Act of August 
30, 1890, relating to colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, and to the Act of March 2, 1887, relating to agricultural 
experiment stations in such colleges.’”’ A more recent ruling in the 
Treasury Department (G. C. M. 12,137, XII-40-6429) distinguishes 
the case of teachers at a chartered university which is not part of a 
State’s school system. The salaries of these teachers were paid in part 
from funds contributed by the Federal government under the vocational 
training provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act of February 23, 1917. 
The Treasury ruled that as these teachers were not state officers or 
employees, but rather officers or employees of a private corporation, 
they could claim no exemption with respect to Federal income tax on 
their salaries. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The present report reviews the origins and aims of the Institute and 
summarizes its activities briefly up to the present time. In serving as 
a clearing house both for Americans going abroad and for foreigners 
coming to the United States, the Institute has become something in 
the nature of an educational embassy. 

During the past year one of the most productive conferences organized 
by the Institute was held. “It was the result of complaints received 
from foreign universities concerning the great influx of American 
students of medicine. These students had sufficient credits for entrance 
into our own schools of medicine, but were usually of inferior scholar- 
ship as indicated by their grades. The competition for admission to the 
comparatively few places in our own schools is very strong and results 
in the acceptance only of applicants who have the best records. The 
disappointed applicants apply to schools of medicine abroad, first to 
those of Great Britain and when that fails to those of the continental 
countries. All the foreign schools have their own organization of pre- 
medical studies into which the American frequently does not fit and this 
causes annoyance to the foreign professors. . . . 

“The conference resulted in an agreement to recommend to the 
foreign universities that their medical faculties refuse to accept applica- 
tions from American students which had not first been passed upon by 
competent officials in this country. The foreign institutions gladly 
accepted that solution of the problem. The result has been a very large 
reduction in the number of American students of medicine pursuing 
courses in European institutions. The Institute officials feel that they 
have served the cause of international understanding in removing an 
irritation that might have had unpleasant consequences.” 

More than half of this report of 70 pages consists of statistical tables 
of exchange fellows in recent years and totals of foreign students in 
the United States since the War; complete lists of exchange fellows for 
the current year, registration figures in foreign summer schools; and 
a complete list of foreign lecturers visiting the United States under the 
Institute auspices since 1919. 


The American University Union 


Offices of the American University Union in London and Paris have 
recently submitted to the Institute, which finances and controls them 
through a special committee of its Board of Trustees, their reports 
for the academic year 1932-33. The following comments are made on 
the basis of those reports: 

Dr. Horatio S. Krans, Director of the Paris office notes with satis- 
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faction that the problem of admission of American students to French 
medical faculties has been settled by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
in accordance with recommendations made by the Union. From both 
the French and American points of view such action was recognized 
as a method of eliminating undesirables from French medical faculties, 
and, hence, from a profession already overcrowded in both France and 
America. 

The Paris office has collaborated with the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation in the preparation of conferences of the Directors of Peda- 
gogic Centers and Directors of Higher Education. The Union recruited 
the American delegation of some thirty students to attend a Franco- 
American Student Conference at Lyon. A students’ broadcasting com- 
petition was also arranged. Six vacancies as postes d'Assistants d’- 
Anglais in French Lycées were filled by recommendation of the Union. 
A series of Causeries d’Orientation were also arranged. The Paris 
office has become with the years more widely known both in this coun- 
try and in France because professors and students turn to it in increas- 
ing numbers for all sorts of information and advice; and because col- 
laboration with other organizations, French and American, has become 
closer and more constant. Visitors during the academic year averaged 
36 for each working day. 

The Director of the London office reports that there have been a 
larger number of American scholars in England in the past year than 
in the ten years prior, although these men were neither unemployed 
nor fugitives from chaos. The fact that some were absent from America 
in order to ease the strain on the budget of their college may account in 
part at least for the increase. 

Visitors at the London office represented in the main five geographical 
areas—New England, New York to Maryland, North Carolina, the 
Chicago region, and California. The majority of American scholars in 
England for research represented either English Literature or History, 
or Economics. During the past year while English held its first place, 
Economics outnumbered History. 

In accordance with its policy of facilitating personal contact between 
American and British scholars, the Union arranged again last year a 
series of ‘‘week-end lectures.’’ During the past two years thirty such 
lectures have been arranged; the American professor generally spending 
a week-end as a guest of one of the newer universities, delivering one 
lecture and engaging in informal discussions with his colleagues. A 
lecture fee and traveling expenses are furnished by the Union with 
funds supplied by the Carnegie Endowment. The following men were 
“week-end lecturers’’ during the past year: Professor Edward H. 
Warren of Harvard, Professor T. M. Parrott of Princeton, Dean T. L. 
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Hood of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, Professor H. J. Cad- 
bury of Bryn Mawr, Professor Jerome D. Greene of Harvard and Uni- 
versity College, Aberystwyth, Professor Harvey Walker of Ohio State 
University, Professor E. F. Gay of Harvard, Professor Howard M. 
Jones of Michigan, and Professor Arnold Post of Haverford Col- 
lege. 

Several luncheons and dinners were given by the London office for 
American educators passing through London. 


International Education in Russia 


Among the articles of interest in the December issue of the News 
Bulletin of the Institute is the description of ‘‘A New Venture in Inter- 
national Education,’’ the substance of which is as follows: Under the 
direction of the People’s Commissariat of Education and Voks (the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries), ‘‘for the first 
time since the revolution of 1917, the University of Moscow is offering 
for foreigners summer courses of pertinent interest to school teachers, 
social workers, and students of the social sciences. The unique feature 
of the plan is that these courses are taught in English by a faculty of 
Soviet professors, and are especially designed to meet the summer needs 
of English and American students and educators. 

“The program offered, which includes courses in education, economics, 
psychology, sociology, criminology, art and literature, and advanced 
Russian, is coordinated and executed by the Anglo-American Institute 
of the First Moscow University. The Institute, which was recently 
organized, has a two-fold purpose. The first is to provide foreign 
visitors to the Soviet Union with the academic facilities and programs 
necessary for serious research and study. The second is to publish 
material on Soviet educational, social, and cultural movements for the 
information and use of educators and students in all English speaking 
countries. These two functions of the Institute are inter-related, since 
it plans to publish the results of research and study by its students... . 

In order to make available the Institute's summer courses for students 
of limited means, dormitory accommodations at very low cost have been 
provided. Transportation costs and tuition fees have been reduced, 
so that the average cost of attendance at the summer school in Moscow 
will not be above that of any other summer school. 

“The spirit of the Anglo-American Institute is that of the true Soviet 
school. In its student organizations and in its student control of all 
physical and academic problems, the visitor to the Institute will be able 
to see the workings of a Soviet University. Cultural and social activi- 
ties after school hours will be provided for through the cooperation of 
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Russian student bodies. Extramural activities of all types will be avail- 
able, including publication of school paper, wall newspaper, athletics, 
and social functions.” 

The Institute of International Education has approved this plan and 
is acting as the American representative for the University of Moscow. 


CuHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA 


Administration of Tsing Hua Scholarships 


On September 5, 1933, National Tsing Hua University of China 
entrusted to the Institute the work of supervising its scholarship students 
in the United States and Europe. The Chinese Educational Mission 
which had taken care of this work was abolished. At present, there are 
43 such students studying in 14 American and European universities. 
Beginning with next year, 25 post-graduate scholarship students will 
be sent every year to the United States. 

In 1872 the Chinese Government sent the first Chinese Educational 
Mission to the United States which was recalled in three years. The 
sending of Chinese students to America did not become a regular part of 
the educational program of the Chinese Government until 1908 when the 
United States Congress authorized President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Elihu Root to return to China the surplus of the Boxers’ Indem- 
nity amounting to over ten million dollars. The Chinese Government 
recognizing the spirit of friendship in which the decision was made, 
re-established the Chinese Educational Mission and founded Tsing Hua 
College as a preparatory school for sending Chinese students to this 
country for further education. 

The first group of scholarship students came to America in 1909. 
These were selected by competitive examination and were immediately 
sent to this country. Subsequently, younger students have been 
selected by competitive examination and prepared in Tsing Hua Col- 
lege. Since then, an average of 50 to 60 men and women students have 
been awarded scholarships to study in the States each year. In 1929, 
Tsing Hua College became a university and the sending of students for 
undergraduate study was suspended. From now on, under the auspices 
of Tsing Hua University, only graduate students will be awarded scholar- 
ships to study in America. They are selected by competitive examina- 
tion in China. 

In taking over the work of the Chinese Educational Mission, the China 
Institute is taking another step toward coordinating and furthering 
education relations between China and America. 
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DATES OF MEETINGS 


American Association of Junior Colleges, Columbus, February 23-24. 

American Medical Association, Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, Chicago, February 12-13. 

National Education Association, National Society for the Study of 
Education, National Society of College Teachers of Education, and 
many subsidiary societies, Cleveland, February 24 to March 1. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, April 19-21. 
American Public Health Association, Pasadena, September 3-6. 


| 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY STATEMENT 


In the fall of 1924, the attention of the Association was drawn by 
several of its chapters to tenure conditions in the United States Naval 
Academy. The November Bulletin of that year published an extract 
from the Naval Appropriation Act approved May 28, providing that: 
If the number of civilian teachers employed on January 1, 1924, is 
reduced, no commissioned officers of the navy shall be detailed or 
allowed to teach the subjects in question, that no existing contract shall 
be violated, and that no civilian teachers shall be dismissed, except for 
cause, without six months’ notice. The events which had occurred 
at the Naval Academy made it clear that the regulations concerning 
civilian instructors should be recast in a form which could leave no 
doubt concerning their intent and meaning. At the next annual meet- 
ing, the following resolution was adopted: 

“The work of the institutions conducted by the National Govern- 
ment for the education of future officers of the army and navy should 
be a matter of patriotic interest to all citizens, and is such in a peculiar 
degree to this Association. ‘It is evident that the efficiency of the in- 
struction in general academic subjects at the U. S. Military and Naval 
Academies depends upon the employment of skilled teachers of high 
ability and adequate special training in the subjects which they teach; 
and that such teachers are, as a rule, likely to be recruited and retained 
only if conditions of appointment, promotion, and security of tenure 
during good service, similar to those found in the best civilian colleges, 
are maintained. This Association therefore commends the measures 
hitherto taken to these ends by the Congress, by the Departments of 
War and of the Navy, and by Superintendents of these Academies; 
it urges that such measures be continued and strengthened and, where 
necessary, their meaning be clarified by appropriate legislative and 
administrative action; and it suggests that a general study of the 
conditions most favorable to the maintenance of the highest effec- 
tiveness of the work of the civilian teaching staffs of these institutions 
might with advantage be made at this time.” 

Tables furnished the officers of the Association indicate that the 
number of civilian teachers in the cultural departments, Mathematics, 
English, History, and Modern Languages during recent years has been 
as shown herewith. While the number of officers teaching in these 
departments has increased from four to thirty-four, the number of 
midshipmen has decreased from 1976 in 1924 to 1791 in 1932. The 
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ratio of civilians to officers in all departments declined, with some 
fluctuation, from 0.44 in 1924 to 0.36 in 1932. 


Year Civilians Officers 
1924 46 4 
1925 39 4 
1926 39 10 
1927 39 25 
1928 47 30 
1929 53 27 
1930 54 31 
1931 54 31 
1932 52 34 
1933 33 35 


In November, 1932, the officers of the Association were informed 
that it was proposed to dismiss thirteen of the civilian instructors (a 
number afterwards nearly doubled). At the same time, the weekly 
teaching assignments had been increased. The naval officers detailed for 
teaching in the three departments were said to find extreme difficulty 
in keeping up with their class assignments, and it seemed to the officers 
of the Association inevitable that the proposed dismissals, apart from 
the hardship to the individuals concerned, would seriously impair the 
quality of instruction. 

It appeared, on the other hand, that authorization by Congress had 
been formally requested for giving the bachelor’s degree to graduates 
of the Naval Academy, as well as of West Point, and the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London. In the request for such legislation, it was 
stated that the Academy had been accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. 

The following letter was accordingly addressed by President Cook to 
Superintendent Hart, of the Naval Academy: 

“It has been reported to the officers of the Association that the 
United States Naval Academy, as a measure of economy, is likely to 
dismiss at the end of the current year a large number of the civilian 
members of its staff. With reference to the functions of the Academy 
as a professional school for the training of naval officers, we should not 
presume to express an opinion. On the other hand, we learn that the 
Naval Academy is, at the same time, asking authorization by Congress 
to grant the degree of bachelor of science and that, in support of 
such legislation, attention is called to the fact that the Naval Academy 
is on the approved list of the Asociation of Universities, so that its 
degree may be considered comparable to that granted by engineering 
colleges of high standing. 

“We respectfully urge that the dismissal at short notice of a con- 
siderable number of civilian teachers in such subjects as English, His- 
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tory, and Mathematics, quite aside from the hardship to individuals, 
is likely to be detrimental to the maintenance of high standards. Teach- 
ers in these subjects in the engineering colleges have in general had 
the advantage of graduate work and have adopted teaching as their 
profession. Such service as they can render can not be supplied by naval 
officers, temporarily detailed for the purpose. The students of the Naval 
Academy are entitled to the best teaching the government can provide, 
and the bachelor’s degree, which they hope to receive, should not have 
its value impaired by a restriction of the teaching staff to available 
graduates of the Academy. We respectfully urge that the matter of 
dismissals be reconsidered and take the liberty to call attention to the 
enclosed statement about length of notice, which represents customary 
usage in the best institutions.” 

Communication was also had with Professor Adam Leroy Jones, 
Chairman of the Accrediting Committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. 

Near the end of the academic year, information indicated that thirty 
civilian teachers had received dismissal notices effective June 30. One 
of these had reached the age of retirement. Four in physical training 
would be retained and paid by the Athletic Association. The other 
twenty-five were in academic departments of the Naval Academy and 
the Post Graduate School. Some of them had been teaching in the 
Academy for more than twenty years. The work done by them would 
need to be carried on by naval officers whose pay is substantially higher 
and whose qualifications are limited. It was alleged by the professors 
concerned that the necessary retrenchment could be effected by a some- 
what larger salary cut without serious hardship to individuals by dis- 
missal and without endangering the educational standards of the 
Academy. 

The reply by the Superintendent, June 2, was as follows: 

“Your letter of 29 May received and would say in the first place that 
the Academy is instructed to reduce the number of its civil faculty as 
a measure of economy. Incidentally we do not like your use of the word 
“dismiss,’’ which in our circles carries some opprobrium. 

“You fail to set forth in your letter the basic fact in this circumstance 
which is: Five years ago, when the Congress increased the number 
of midshipmen, the civil faculty was correspondingly increased. The 
number of midshipmen is now being materially decreased and Congress 
initiated (quite reasonably, I submit), the corresponding decrease in 
the faculty. As you probably do know, the last appropriation bill 
eventually was increased by sufficient funds to maintain the full civil 
faculty; but the money thus made available was, with all other appro- 
priations to the Navy, cut very materially by the Administration. 
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“Such is the underlying reason for the condition of which your letter 
complains and I hope you will now appreciate that although the Super- 
intendent is the agent in the matter the reduction is really in the interest 
of essential economy. The Superintendent could not, if he had been 
called upon for it, have made out a case for the retention of the full 
civil faculty in the face of the very considerable reduction in the size 
of the Regiment of Midshipmen. 

““As far as concerns the comparison which you draw concerning the 
respective effectiveness of civil and officer faculty, I will only say that I 
am unable to agree with you. It has been the subject of careful study 
on my part for two years. That study began with an open mind, or 
perhaps I did have some prejudice in favor of the civil professor through 
having taken at their face value statements somewhat similar to those 
in your own letter. In the end I do not find that those arguments set 
forth the true situation. 

“T will only add that I have to carry the full responsibility for keeping 
a proper balance in all the various divisions of the Academy, while 
planning to operate under a materially reduced budget. The point of 
view of your letter is restricted to one angle of the problem.” 

In June, the General Secretary called on the Secretary of the Navy 
and at the White House, referring to the anticipated unfavorable 
reaction of such dismissals by the Naval Academy on colleges and 
universities. 

The Board of Civilian Visitors has repeatedly remonstrated against 
reduction in the proportion of civilian teachers in cultural subjects. 
Dr. G. E. Vincent, as Chairman of the Board of Civilian Visitors, being 
advised of the situation, addressed a letter of protest to the President. 

In September, the General Secretary wrote Superintendent Hart that 
the question of removing the Academy from the eligible list of the Asso- 
ciation might come before the Council and invited the presentation of 
any facts not already in our possession. 

The basis for action by the Council and the Association is the evident 
insecurity of tenure of civilian professors at the Academy and the 
lowering of the standard of instruction by employment of so large a 
proportion of relatively unqualified teachers in academic subjects. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE U. S. 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


“Curriculum. Previous Boards of Visitors have called attention to the 
relatively limited amount of time devoted to such subjects as History, 
Literature, Economics, and Government, as contrasted with the technical 
subjects such as Navigation, Seamanship, Ordnance, and the like. In 
the light of these suggestions the academic board during the last year 
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has devoted a good deal of thought to the revision of the curriculum in 
the interest of general as distinguished from technical subjects. As a 
result of this revision, the time devoted to the so-called cultural sub- 
jects has been increased from 21.6 to 31.6 per cent; the time devoted to 
mathematics and the sciences, pure and applied, has been decreased 
from 33.6 to 31.2 per cent; while that devoted to the professional sub- 
jects has been cut from 44.8 to 37.2 per cent. The Board of Visitors 
appreciates the efforts which have been made to change the relative 
amount of time devoted to the two groups of subjects. It is recognized 
that the academic board was faced by a difficult problem and that within 
the limits imposed a very substantial modification has been effected. 
The spirit and methods by which these changes have been brought 
about merit the expression of appreciation and hearty approval. It is 
hoped that the shift of emphasis will not seriously impair the value of the 
professional side of the curriculum.”’ 

“Civilian Instructors. While the present time is not propitious for 
recommending increases of expenditures, the Board agrees with previous 
Boards of Visitors that the question of retired allowances for civilian 
instructors should not be overlooked. The obvious bearing of such 
arrangements for retirement upon the recruiting and retention of in- 
structors of first rate ability needs no elaboration. In connection with 
this subject the Board recommends that at least the present ratio of 
civilian to officer instructors be maintained.’ 

“Recognition of Graduation. In view of the fact that, under prevailing 
conditions, only half the class to be graduated in June, 1933, can be 
commissioned, and because the remainder will find some official certifi- 
cation that they have successfully completed the Academy course, 
valuable in securing positions in civil life, it is recommended that the 
Government authorize the conferring of an appropriate degree upon 
all graduates of the Academy, beginning with the class of 1933.” 

After mentioning certain fundamental questions of educational 
policy, the Board expresses its conviction “that the questions which 
have been enumerated and others implied in them are so important 
that they deserve the most careful, deliberate, and patient study by a 
duly qualified committee selected for this special purpose. The Board, 
therefore, reiterates the recommendations of the Boards of Visitors 
of 1923, 1924, and 1931, ‘that the best result will be achieved by the 
appointment of a small commission composed of experienced naval 
officers, civilian educators of distinction, and such other persons as 
may be deemed expedient. Such a commission, taking whatever time 
might be required, should make an extensive study of the whole prob- 
lem with due regard to the possible extension of the course by one or 
more years, to possible changes in the entrance requirements, to the 
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practices and problems of the Government Academy at West Point and 
of leading civil institutions, and possibly of the practices of foreign 
countries.” 

Unfortunately this important recommendation was not adopted in 
advance of action authorizing the conferring of degrees. 


From Minority Report by Admiral Sims 


“... Upon the assumption that the efficiency of the Navy is of such 
vital importance that the country’s maximum educational facilities 
should be utilized in the education of our naval officers, I have, much to 
my regret, felt impelled to submit a minority report, setting forth my 
belief that the Naval Academy does not provide either educational 
or technical instruction to the degree required ‘to mold the material 
received into educated gentlemen,’ and that this can not be accom- 
plished by any practicable augmentation, elimination, or rearrange- 
ment of studies; and, moreover, that naval officer instructors, who 
necessarily have no training as educators, and who are changed every 
two or three years, can not achieve the desired results, no matter how 
much the course may be extended.... 

“It is perhaps not generally realized how often a naval officer—some- 
times a young and inexperienced one—is called upon to represent his 
country among other peoples. Circumstances may arise involving 
issues of real importance to our Nation in which decisions must be made, 
difficulties must be ironed out, and complications averted without 
opportunity for reference to higher authority. It is therefore a matter of 
importance to all the people of our country what kind of education and 
training the young naval officer receives. . . . 

“In addition to criticism in regard to lack of time, the [previous] 
Boards noted a defect in the qualifications of the naval instructors. 

“The Board of 1921 stated that: 

‘Only teachers who have the knack of teaching should be assigned for 
instruction; undoubtedly such can be found.... There is no fallacy 
more destructive of educational efficiency than the idea that nearly 
every one who has a knowledge of a subject can teach.’ 

“Manifestly,the Academy is very seriously handicapped by the officers’ 
lack of training in the teaching profession, and particularly by lack of 
knowledge and educational training on the part of those who select 
them. The Board’s statement that ‘undoubtedly such can be found’ 
seems to me far too optimistic. Teachers in colleges are selected from 
ample material by trained educators, but only those who make good are 
retained, whereas naval teachers for the Academy can be selected 
only from the relatively small number of officers available for shore 
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duty. As a matter of fact, selection is impracticable to any useful 
degree, for there is nothing on an officer’s official record to show compe- 
tence in this respect. 

“Except for the comparatively few civilian professors, the Academy is 
therefore, from an educational point of view, essentially an amateur 
institution. One can readily predict the result if a civilian college 
advertised that neither the president nor the members of the faculty 
had any professional knowledge or training as educators, and that all 
would be replaced every two or three years. Few people would be will- 
ing to entrust their sons’ education to such an institution. ...” 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Early in April, during his sixth year at Tulane, a request was re- 
ceived for mediation in the case of the threatened dismissal of Professor 
H. M. Colvin. After the usual preliminary correspondence with the 
administration, arrangements were made for a visit by Professor W. W. 
Cook, Johns Hopkins, as President of the Association. He was cour- 
teously received by the President and the Dean of the Law School. 
Before his arrival, however, the dismissal had already been recommended 
by the Law Committee and acted upon by the Board of Administrators 
without granting a hearing. On the recommendation of President Cook 
the action thus taken was reconsidered by the Board, and Professor 
Colvin was given a leave of absence for a year, with part salary, with no 
reappointment at the end of the year. The university makes it a matter 
of record that the action taken was due solely to friction in the faculty 
of law. In explaining to President Cook how the friction arose, the dean 
described certain conduct of Professor Colvin in faculty meeting as an 
important cause of the friction. This conduct appeared to President 
Cook to be nothing more than the expression of an honest difference of 
opinion on matters of policy such as falls well within the generally 
accepted meaning of academic freedom and such as a wise administrator 
should be glad to receive. 

The officers of the Association call attention to the fact that from the 
beginning the Association has taken the position that the existence of 
what are in technical legal effect year-to-year contracts with members 
of the faculty, as is the case at Tulane, does not justify a departure 
from the rules of tenure formulated by the Washington Conference of 
January, 1925, and adopted by the Association of American Colleges 
and this Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE! 


. .. What is the course of society to be in the next hundred, the next 
thousand, years? 

It will not be a straight and unbroken course. The difficulties of the 
physical and the social terrain are too great for that. Rather will it 
be a course of advances and retreats, of false starts and of new explora- 
tions, of obstacles surmounted at great cost, of rough and hard-hewn 
trails made wide and smooth at last. 

The course of society will be more self-directed than it has been. 
Primitive as we are, we are just beginning to learn that the social world 
is no less modifiable than the material world; that if it be left unmodi- 
fied it limits, thwarts, and imperils us; and that it may presumably 
be so modified as greatly to enhance the significance and the value of 
human life. The very concept of social /aissez faire has in it an 
element of childish helplessness. We are just beginning to outgrow that 
helplessness. As the generations pass, society will learn—slowly, 
painfully, yet ever more surely—to direct its own course... . 

Toward a society in the throes of such evolution, the response of any 
institution of higher education—if it is significantly to survive—must 
be twofold. On the one hand, it must in large measure accept such 
social changes as may be in fact accomplished, and must consent to 
share in any great experimentation which may hold promise of ultimate 
social good. On the other hand, its primary attitude toward social 
change should be active rather than passive: it should do its best to 
equip its students to play a wise and efficient part in the directing of 
social change. 

To this end American higher education should become—will indeed 
inevitably become—more sociocentric: should focus its strength more 
and more upon the problems of social behavior and social organization. 
I foresee, therefore, for the social sciences and the sciences most closely 
allied to them, an importance much greater, in fact and in recognition, 
than that which they now possess. This is not to maintain that the 
social sciences have as yet deserved such importance. I predict their 
centrality, not on the basis of their past performance, but on the basis 
of our future need. Yet those do ill, even now, who depreciate them 
because they are different in nature from the sciences which are relatively 
more exact. The social sciences deal with an extremely complex and 
elusive material; they are still young; they have sometimes claimed 


1 An address delivered on December 5, 1933, the one hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of Oberlin College. 
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too much; they have fallen into divisions which are traditional rather 
than organic; but they carry the seeds of an abundant harvest. They 
must themselves evolve; their own evolution must be directed; and 
in their evolution lies our main hope—on the side of intelligence—for 
the building of a scheme of things which shall by sure design be nearer 
to the heart’s desire. 

To say that the social sciences are to become more central is not to 
deny the value of other studies. In the soci¢ty which the social sciences 
will help to build, the values of many other studies will indeed be en- 
hanced by the very fact that there will be more chance for the perception 
and the utilization of those values, more chance for the development of 
all that which serves in any way to increase the energy and to exalt the 
quality of human life. 

In a changing society any educational institution must itself face the 
prospect of change, both in content and in form. It must face that 
prospect whether it will or no; it should face that prospect intelligently, 
courageously, and gladly. 

The independent four-year college certainly faces the prospect of 
formal change. Fifty years ago it stood unrivalled in the field of higher 
education, and seemed, as a form, to be well-nigh eternal. Today the 
four-year college is overshadowed by the university, and in its reduced 
prestige is challenged by the swiftly growing Junior College. It no 
longer derives its form from a single unifying educational ideal. It no 
longer corresponds, in its upper and lower limits, to points of develop- 
ment which are of major physical or educational significance. The 
problems of adult education are beginning to impinge upon those of 
college education. The four-year college has been in the past the 
chief educational pride of the American people. It has rendered, 
and is still rendering, excellent service; and the stronger four-year 
colleges may continue for many years to render such service. Yet the 
time is close at hand, here and elsewhere, for major decisions as to the 
future of the four-year college. It may be that some new principle of 
unity will justify its continuance; it may be that it should soon give way 
to some other educational form or forms. ..,. . 

There may be mentioned, however, four conditions of progressive 
change which should operate here—as, indeed, in any educational 
institution which deliberately seeks growth. 

In the first place, change must be challenged. Change is essential to 
progress, but change does not in itself constitute progress. Change in 
itself is neither good nor bad. Resistance to change is in itself neither 
good nor bad. Progress results when change, challenged and perhaps 
modified by resistance, finally overcomes that resistance. Challenge 
plays an indispensable part in the phenomenon of progress; challenge is 
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therefore to be expected and to be desired when changes are proposed 
for Oberlin. 

In the second place, such change as we may experience here should be 
directed change, rather than change forced upon us as a belated counsel 
of despair. We should do willingly and with careful thought that which, 
if we delay, we may have to do with ill grace and ill success. We aspire 
to qualify our students to help in the planning of society: the least we 
can do is to plan our own future. 

In the third place, change and the planning of change should be in 
the direction of enabling us, through our students, to render ever better 
service to society. Our very confidence in the excellence of the thing we 
have been doing tends to make us satisfied with perpetuation, tends to 
obscure the implications of our ultimate social aim. Yet the disturb- 
ing consciousness of that aim must in the end prevail. 

In the fourth place, change should involve only the least possible hard- 
ship for any person who has cast in his permanent lot with the lot of the 
college. The college seeks to create in its students a sense of social- 
mindedness in all human relations. It should evince that social-minded- 
ness in dealing with the members of its own staff. Yet the application 
of this principle should not seriously delay the advent of approved 
change. What is essential is not that the old should quickly go, but that 
the new should come. If time enough be given for the coexistence of 
the old and the new, the new will ultimately come the better into its 
own.... 

ERNEST H. WILKINS 


SCIENCE AND Every-Day PHILOSOPHY 


... Now that the New Deal has begun to emerge, it seems that science, 
with its emphasis on specialization and on knowledge acquired by per- 
sistent inquiry, has been undermining a lot of traditional thinking about 
natural self-sufficiency, collective intelligence, and automatic wisdom. 
Government has been the last sector to capitulate to the specialist. A 
few years ago John Purroy Mitchel was chosen mayor of New York 
in a great wave of reform. At once he surrounded himself with the best 
experts on the various phases of city administration and gave the city 
an unexampled taste of efficient government. When the next election 
came, the voters pitched him out, lock, stock, and barrel. ““Who wants 
to be governed by a bunch of experts,’ shouted John Does by 
the thousand. ‘‘We want to be run by folks like ourselves.”” But now 
that the brain trust seems firmly seated in the second line of responsi- 
bility at Washington, the old idea that any honest man is good enough 
to govern seems to be on its last legs. 
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In the proposed measure to invest the trade associations with quasi- 
official responsibilities one sees the emergence of a functional type of 
government, which may in time overshadow the old principle of geo- 
graphical representation which reflected the localized interests of a rural 
society. Let the men of science who have labored obscurely in govern- 
ment bureaus take courage. The day of the expert shows signs of 

The sure and permanent gains mankind. has made in the last three 
centuries have come through patient and cumulative investigation. 
This ideal of progress through understanding, progress through cumula- 
tive effort, progress by cooperation, progress which does not wait for 
some brilliant stroke, some lucky discovery, some prophet’s insight or 
the leadership of some superman, has been the chief gift of science to 
social philosophy. 

Our knowledge of men and of social institutions stands today where 
our knowledge of material nature stood two centuries back. We may 
be compelled to retrace our steps for a time to a simpler organization 
of society. We may, for a time, need to forego some of the material 
benefits which science and technology are amply able to provide. If 
we are to enjoy these gains with any security, it is urgent beyond all 
else that our knowledge of the human and social sciences be brought 
abreast of our material development. 

Since the end of the American frontier, school, college, and university 
have been our guarantee of an open door of individual opportunity. 
This door must be kept open if democracy is to survive. The uni- 
versity is now our frontier, but it has an even more significant mission. 
As individual leadership grows more inadequate for our social problems, 
we must depend more on institutional leadership. The university must 
lead the state. It is our only seat of open-minded, disinterested, 
cooperative effort. In it are enshrined the ideals of inauiry and of 
understanding. Before all else, it stands for the leadership of intelli- 
gence, rather than blind emotion. Science has been called a false 
Messiah, whereas it is no Messiah at all. It does not promise to lead 
men back through the darkness to a golden age that is lost; instead it 
offers them light, light that all may share, that they may walk by sight, 
and not by faith alone, into the future unafraid. 

If in this hour of crisis we weaken the university and let her light grow 
dim, we do so at the peril of our civilization. 

W. E. WICKENDEN 
Science, vol. Ixxviii, No. 2030 
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A CENTURY OF RETROGRESSION? 


The Chicago fair has received many commendations, even if some 
critics have asserted that the word progress remains undefined. But 
the critics of that city’s attitude toward its schools have left no doubt 
concerning their opinion. Thinking persons ask with amazement, 
when they learn the details of the recent economies, What can Chicago 
mean by such a gigantic backward step? How can a body called a 
Board of Education so boldly turn its back upon education, and propose 
to return to the bare bones of schooling—a kind of schooling in vogue 
long before the beginning of the century celebrated? 

Apply this policy to the exposition, and what would we have? Abolish 
electricity, and return to the ‘‘essentials’’—candles and whale-oil lamps. 
Omit most of the buildings; they could not have been built a century 
ago. Rule out almost all exhibits of machinery, saving only a few 
steam engines. Finally, cut out all automobile traffic to and from the 
fair; let us go back to what nature intended—the horse, or to the equip- 
ment of the railroad of 1833. 

In an age when it has been definitely discovered that the earliest 
years of child life are of supreme importance in forming the right habits 
and avoiding the bad, Chicago reduces its kindergartens. At the 
moment when drives on crime are beginning to take effect, Chicago, 
one of the most crime-ridden cities of the world, proposes to discontinue 
its parental school, where the neglected or wayward might be deterred 
in their first contacts with unsocial experience, to cripple the com- 
pulsory education office, which checks up on truants, and to abolish 
industrial arts in elementary schools—the very studies which act as life- 
savers to active boys—and to put in the place of these shop exercises 
more of the sitting-still and bookish subjects which already drive many 
boys to mischief. 

In an age when even civics teachers are becoming conscious of their 
failure to prepare children for good citizenship, Chicago abolishes its 
supervision of the social studies, supervision which might aid the teachers 
in making a frontal attack on the sources of crime and an effective drive 
for right ideals and activities for citizenship. 

At a period when the importance of the problem of leisure is apparent 
to all thinking persons, when the morale and well-being of millions of 
workers depend upon right methods of recreation, Chicago sets up as 
the ‘‘economies’”’ of its mayor and board of education the following cuts— 
physical education, swimming, athletic coaches, bands, orchestras, and 
manual training. Supervision of music and art is also curtailed. 

Again, at a period when it is realized that the business recession itself 
was needlessly severe and prolonged because of our very ignorance of 
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its causes and method of operation, when men and women are suffering 
from maladjustment in occupational life, it is proposed to abolish the 
department of vocational guidance, the activity concerned directly 
with enlightenment in all these matters. Moreover, the manual training 
upon which guidance is based, the work of the high-school deans, and the 
continuation schools, which guide the first steps in the initial jobs, are 
likewise marked for destruction. 

The world has troubles aplenty in the matter of homes, yet Chicago 
is abolishing its visiting teachers, concerned with adjustments in this 
important field, and discontinuing the household arts in all elementary 
schools. At a time when careful teaching is of greater moment than 
ever, Chicago proposes that classes be enlarged to the bursting point, 
and ordains that high school teachers should have a minimum of seven 
periods per day. Supervision, by leaders capable of helping teachers to 
do their best, is crippled by the simple expedient of assigning to adminis- 
trators twice as many teachers as they formerly had. 

Other items might be cited; but the story may all be climaxed by two 
further proposals: that the junior high school, the very institution 
first organized to enrich and guide the life of pupils, be abolished, and 
that the bureau of curriculum, for the study of what, after all, children 
shall be taught, be discontinued. 

It is true that Chicago has had serious financial difficulties, but these 
began several years ago, and there has been ample time to cure them, 
were there more effective truth in the city’s motto “I will.’’ The prob. 
lem now becomes a national one. Just as the Chicago gangs have over- 
flowed upon other territory, so many of the pupils now to be denied 
an education will later flow into other cities and states. 

It is a pity that the organizations of teachers are not more militant 
in such an emergency. The National Education Association was urged 
to refrain from holding its annual convention in Chicago, but went 
there when assured by the mayor that the clouds were lifting. The con- 
vention over, however, the economy program was announced. The 
answer of the teachers of America should be framed through the in- 
fluence of the association in mobilizing public opinion everywhere, and 
perhaps through legal action. The American Federation of Teachers 
diverted its convention to the neighboring city of Milwaukee. This 
organization, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, urges 
the setting up of citizens’ committees interested in the schools, and 
believes that labor support, historically responsible for the movement 
leading to the public school system, will be helpful to the teachers 
and the cause of education. The teachers’ unions in Chicago itself, 
however, have not effected united action. Something more is needed. 

Perhaps this something is the awakening of the population of Chicago 
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itself to the emergency and the dangers ahead, and the crushing and 
driving from politics of the forces arrayed against the schools. If the 
economy plans are not speedily corrected, it will be difficult indeed for 
the city to explain to future citizens what happened in 1933—a colorful 
fair on the lake front to celebrate progress, and a drab system of school- 
ing unworthy of 1833 throughout the whole area of the city, to in- 
augurate, whether intended or not, a retrogressive period in its future 
history. 
Joun M. BREWER 
School and Society, vol. xxxviii, No. 985 


ADJUSTMENTS IN STUDENT MorAve! 


As long as our colleges and universities tacitly imply that their 
students are being prepared for privileged places that await them, I 
feel that the goals of these graduates are being set too high. The sudden 
deflation of these young people after graduation upon finding they are 
unwanted in the jobs for which they had spent years of preparation 
is a most serious mental health matter. If colleges continue to raise 
high and false hopes, they continue to pre-ordain a sudden disillusion- 
ment. The graduate is exposed to the danger of charging unemploy- 
ment to personal failure. 

Most college graduates will not starve as soon as they leave college— 
most of them have a place to eat and sleep—but their problem is chiefly 
one of morale and morale is largely dependent upon their goal or ambi- 
tions. I suggest that colleges instead of continuing to paint a rosy pic- 
ture should advise their graduates that most of them will not be able to 
find jobs, that they must undergo disappointment and humiliation 
unless they take the attitude that a great adventure is ahead, and that 
the world during the next generation will need new types of leadership 
never before thought of, and those of you having the courage, stamina, 
and ingenuity to go out and keep your heads above water during this 
storm we are passing through will be in a position to furnish this new 
leadership. 

Most college graduates who are finding jobs today have influence, 
unusual luck, or real ingenuity. Not a few instances can be cited in 
which students have used their ingenuity to render some service to make 
life easier, more interesting, or more effective for people in their com- 
munities who still had money. Attempting to discover an entirely new 
service which you could render is much more fascinating and stimulating 
than just continuing to look for jobs in industries that are over-produc- 
ing now. 


1 From a radio address by Colonel H. Edmund Bullis, Executive Officer of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, under the auspices of The National Student Federation of America. 
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If a graduate finds it impossible to discover services that will pro- 
duce even a small income, then he should turn his ingenuity to finding 
some form of community service, in cooperation with other people if 
possible, that will keep him busy and interested and offer him oppor- 
tunities for testing his ability to accept responsibility and demonstrate 
his leadership. The opportunities in this field include everything 
from scout leadership to citizenship classes for foreigners; from football 
coaching to housing surveys; from church leadership activities to liter- 
acy classes; from the organization of discussion groups to amateur 
dramatics; from service in day clinics for working mothers to choral 
societies; from organization of pre-school child health round-ups to 
nature hikes; and from voluntary hospital social work to political ac- 
tivities. In addition the local NRA and Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration create projects which offer immense opportunity for 
volunteer work if the applicant is genuinely interested and willing to 
undergo some training. The valuable contacts and experience gained 
from it are second only to the important fact that an occupation of any 
kind displaces withering idleness with activity that keeps both physical 
and mental faculties in preparedness. ) 

General Hugh Johnson has remarked regarding the NRA that “a 
battle is not the greatest test of human bravery: a siege is.” To the 
young men and women who find themselves caught in this great siege 
goes a challenge for bravery of the highest type. 
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REVIEWS 


NATIONAL CRISIS SERIES 


Under the auspices of a research group in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been recently made a critical analysis of the current 
national recovery legislation expressed in terms readily comprehensible 
by high school and college students as well as adult study groups. The 
series consists of 14 pamphlets and a manual divided into three classes, 
adult series, senior high school series, and junior high school series. 

The purpose of these publications is to disseminate widely a clear, 
impartial, and authoritative picture of the important national recovery 
measures. The manual for teachers is titled ‘Educational Opportunities 
and Obligations.” 


ScHOOL LIFE 


“School Life’’ for December, published by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, contains a careful statment about C. W.A. and P. W.A. plans so 
far as they affect education, also a special article on “The Deepening 
Crisis in Education,’’ and a classification of 1466 institutions of higher 
education, of which 352 are junior colleges, 257 teachers colleges or 
normal schools, 203 independent professional schools, 654 colleges 
and universities. State institutions number 377, city or district 120, 
private 314, denominational 655. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Philosophy of Science, vol. i, No. 1, William Marias Malisoff, Editor; 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Company, 1933; 131 pp., $5.00 per 
volume. 

School Text-Book Revision and International Understanding; Paris: 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1933; 192 pp., 
$2.00. 

U. S. Office of Education, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17: Monograph No. 14, Programs ot Guidance, by 
William C. Reavis; Monograph No. 18, Procedure in Curriculum 
Making, by Edwin S. Lide; Monograph No. 6, Smaller Secondary 
Schools, by Emery N. Ferris, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Brammel; 
Monograph No. 5, Reorganization of Secondary Education, by F. T. 
Spaulding, O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos; Monograph No. 12, 
Selection and Appointment of Teachers, by W. S. Deffenbaugh and 
William H. Zeigel, Jr.; Monograph No. 13, Provisions for Individual 
Differences, Marking, and Promotion, by Roy O. Billett. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


Boston UNIVERSITY, ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


President Marsh in his annual report, published as Boston University 
Bulletin, Volume 22, Number 36, discusses among various other topics 
of general interest the question: Would it be desirable to make pro- 
vision for one or more representatives of the various faculties of a 
university on the Board of Trustees? remarking that, 


The most convincing argument for putting faculty members on the 
Board of Trustees would be that, because of their expert knowledge of 
curriculum and other academic matters, they might helpfully partici- 
pate in determining the educational policies of their institution. But 
that would presuppose that courses of study and other academic matters 
were prescribed by the Trustees. If this were so, it would make a cum- 
bersome machine, and every business man on the Board of Trustees 
would have exactly the same power and responsibility in prescribing 
courses and evaluating credits as would any one faculty member on the 
Board. But Boston University, like all great universities, has done 
far better than that. The Trustees recognize that their chief atten- 
tion must be given to the property and financial business of the Uni- 
versity, while they delegate to the faculties large responsibility and 
commensurate power in academic matters. 


He also quotes a summary by President Elliott, of Purdue University, 
of responsibilities of university trustees which are not generally or ade- 
quately described in the charters and statutes: 


With a full recognition of their limitations, and in the interests of a 
concrete brevity, the following list of the inescapable obligations of 
the competent board of control is presented: 

1. The selection of the president and, upon his recommendation, 
the other principal executive officers of the institution. 

2. The firm guidance and sympathetic support of the president and 
executive officers in all institutional matters. 

3. The devising of ways and means for raising adequate funds with 
which to provide and to secure a well-balanced support for the educa- 
tional and scientific program of the institution. 

4. The preparation of a comprehensive plan for the future physical 
development of the institution, and the utilization of only a proper 
proportion of the resources of the institution for such development. 

5. The requirement of regular, concise, and intelligent financial and 
educational reports from officers and departments, which will enable a 
ready understanding of the results of the operation of the institution. 

6. The service of individual members as agents for effective contact 
with the public and consequently a better understanding and sounder 
confidence in the work of the institution. 

7. The understanding of the educational aims and goals of the in- 
stitution as formulated by the faculty. 

8. The approving of an annual budget which protects the institution 
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from debilitating deficits. The budget should represent that business 
acumen and foresight which are among the principal constructive 
contributions of the board of control. 

9. The formulation, in clear terms, of the fundamental duties of the 
faculty, and the recognition of the right and the responsibility of the 
faculty to organize itself for the proper performance of the designated 
duties. 

10. The creation of proper mechanisms whereby the board may be 
brought into cooperative relations with the faculty and the organized 
student body. 

Faculty members will observe that, with the exception of Article 1, 
they can cooperate with the President and Trustees in all the Trustee 
responsibilities outlined by President Elliott, even though they do not 
have membership on the Board. 


Further on in the report, he discusses the question of membership in 
the Association of American Universities, reading in part: 


To be on the “‘Accepted List of Colleges and Universities Approved 
by the Association of American Universities” is, perhaps, as honorable 
as to be a member. The record of the Association contains three dif- 
ferent lists of institutions that come under this heading. The first list 
is composed of the 29 member universities and 10 others. Among these 
10 others are Boston University, New York University, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Pittsburgh, University of Washington, and 
Western Reserve University. That means that the Association of 
American Universities accepts and approves Boston University in identi- 
cally the same way as it does these others I have named. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITIES, PROPOSED 
CONSOLIDATION 


The Presidents of Northwestern University and of the University of 
Chicago have issued the following official statement in regard to the 
proposed consolidation of the two universities: 

If the affiliation is approved it will be because the Boards have de- 
cided that it is educationally desirable and educationally sound. Fi- 
nancial considerations are secondary. Since this is the case, the Boards 
will not consider any program which destroys the essential character of 
either university. The affiliation can be consummated only if the Boards 
are satisfied that the combined institutions can do a more effective edu- 
cational job than either alone. 


Under no conditions would the College on the Midway be discontinued. 

It has never been suggested that research should terminate at the 
McKinlock Campus, or that clinical work should cease on the South 
Side. Professional education might be emphasized on the McKinlock 
Campus; research might be emphasized on the Midway. 

We have recommended to our committees that no attempt be made to 
enlarge the tax exemption of either university through the proposed 
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consolidation. If the Northwestern charter were the basis of affiliation 
President Hutchins would recommend that the University of Chicago 
waive any additional tax exemption that might accrue under that 
charter. That such a waiver would be permanent and effective there 
can not be the slightest doubt. 

If the consolidation should be approved any reduction or readjust- 
ment in the staff would be accomplished gradually and without hard- 
ship to any member of the faculty. The large number of vacancies in 
the faculties of both universities means that any reduction in the staff 
would be much smaller than is commonly supposed. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, SOCIETY OF FELLOWS 


Following the announcement of the establishment of the Society 
(published in the Bulletin for April, 1933), these regulations have been 
recently issued: 

Next spring the Society of Fellows of Harvard University will elect 
Junior Fellows. Direct applications from candidates will not be 
accepted, but recommendations will be gladly received from schol- 
ars who are acquainted with young men of the highest promise. In 
order to reach a decision, the Society will need to examine published 
or unpublished written work of a candidate and must take account 
of the nature of the studies and researches that he wishes to pursue. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, it should be pointed out that 
first elections to Junior Fellowships can not be made after the age of 28. 

It is desirable that nominations should be presented as early as 
possible and, except for special reasons, not later than February 1, 
1934. They should be addressed to The Society of Fellows, Eliot House, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has inaugurated a general 
plan for exchange of professors with other educational institutions and 
research laboratories. This plan provides that there may be such an 
exchange arrangement each year for one member of the staff of each of 
the departments of study in the Institute, embracing the fields of science, 
engineering, architecture, and humanities. The nominations to these 
exchange professorships will be made by the heads of the respective 
departments, after conference with heads or deans of corresponding 
departments in the cooperating institutions. Each institution will 
continue to pay the regular salary of its professor, while on leave, but 
M. I. T. will add a modest supplement to the salary of each of its own as 
well as of each of the visiting professors involved in the exchanges, in 
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view of special expenses of travel and of temporary living arrangements. 
Such exchange arrangements may be made with any educational insti- 
tution in this country or abroad, and also with industrial research labora- 
tories or other professional organizations. 

The purpose of this exchange plan is to broaden the experience, 
acquaintance, and educational outlook of the men and to disseminate 
quickly and widely the best educational methods as they become de- 
veloped in various individual institutions. This exchange will be of 
mutual benefit to the cooperating institutions, since each may take and 
use whatever of advantage it learns through this personal contact with 
the other. Furthermore this plan will tend to overcome a certain 
tendency in institutions to become “ingrown,” or ‘‘academic’’ by pro- 
viding new contacts with outside personalities and ideas. 

In general it is planned to limit these exchange appointments to men 
who still have years of active service ahead of them, yet who have already 
achieved some distinction. The first appointments will begin with the 
next academic year 1934-35. 


MraMI UNIVERSITY, MODERN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Beginning with the next academic year, requirements in foreign lan- 
guages may be fulfilled by passing a reading test instead of the previous 
formal fulfillment of two years’ study in this subject, irrespective of the 
student’s attainments in high school. Such requirements may therefore 
be passed on entrance, and the student left free to choose any other 
courses in languages, including courses in foreign literatures in English 
translation. A further advantage of the plan is to encourage the ac- 
quisition of a new language, particularly for graduate work. 


CHAPTER VISITS 


President Cook visited the chapter at Ohio State University on Friday, 
November 17, and that at the University of Pittsburgh with members 
from other nearby chapters on Saturday, November 18. The General 
Secretary visited the University of Delaware chapter on Tuesday, 
November 28. 
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CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I—NAME AND 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Association 
of University Professors. 

2. Its objects shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the interests 
of higher education and research, and in general to increase the useful- 
ness and advance the standards and ideals of the profession. 


ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP 


1. There shall be four classes of members: Active, Associate, 
Emeritus, and Junior. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or inves- 
tigator who holds, and for three years has held, a position of teaching 
or research in a university or college (not including independent Junior 
colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a professional school of 
similar grade, may be nominated for membership in the Association. 

3. Associate members shall include those members who, ceasing to 
be eligible for active or junior membership, are transferred with the 
approval of the Council to associate membership. 

4. Any active member retiring for age from a position in teaching or 
research may be transferred, at his own request and with the approval 
of the Council, to Emeritus Membership. 

5. Junior members shall be graduate students or persons eligible 
for nomination as active members except in length of service. Mem- 
bership for a junior member shall not extend beyond five years. 

6. Associate, emeritus, and junior members shall have the right 
ol attendance at the annual meetings of the Association without the 
right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IIJ—OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a General Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
the General Secretary shall be two years, that of the elective members of 
the Council three years, ten elective members retiring annually, but 
if in any year the terms of the President and both Vice-Presidents ex- 
pire simultaneously, one of the latter may be designated by the Council 
to serve an additional year. The terms of the officers shall expire at 
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the closing session of the annual meeting, or thereafter on the election 
of successors. . 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the General Secretary, 
and the elective members of the Council shall be elected by a majority 
vote of members present and voting at the annual meeting. The 
Treasurer shall be elected by the Council. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and the retiring elective members of the Council shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election to their respective offices. In case 
of a vacancy in any office, the Council shall have power to fill it until 
the next annual meeting and such an appointee shall be eligible for 
continuance by election at that time. 


ARTICLE IV—ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admissions, the number and 
mode of appointment of which shall be determined by the Council. 

2. Nominations for active and junior membership may be made 
to the General Secretary of the Association by any three members 
of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish every 
nomination in the next following issue of the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admissions. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Committee on Admissions shall become members 
of the Association upon payment of the annual dues. No nomination 
shall be voted on, however, within thirty days after its publication in 
the Bulletin. 

5. On fulfilling the requirements of Article II, a junior member 
may, on recommendation of the Committee on Admissions, be trans- 
ferred to active membership. 


ARTICLE V—THE COUNCIL 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secretary, 
together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, with thirty 
elective members, constitute the Council of the Association, in which 
the responsible management of the Association and the control of its 
property shall be vested. The President shall act as chairman of the 
Council. 

2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, place, 
and program of the annual and of any special meetings of the Associa- 
tion. It shall present a written report to the Association at the annual 
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meeting. It shall have authority to delegate specific responsibility to 
an Executive Committee of not less than six members including the 
President and to appoint other committees to investigate and report on 
subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See By-Law 11.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Association and at least at one other time during 
each year. The members present at any meeting duly called shall 
constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact business by 
letter ballot. 


ARTICLE VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII—DueEs, TERMINATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. Each active member shall pay four dollars and each associate 
or junior member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as annual 
dues, and no member who is in default shall be qualified to exercise 
any privileges of membership. 

2. Emeritus members shall pay no dues. 

3. Non-payment of dues by an active, associate, or junior member 
for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a case a mem- 
ber may be reinstated by the Council on payment of arrears.' 

4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his member- 
ship may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at any 
regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified of the 
proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four weeks in ad- 
vance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he so requests. 


ARTICLE VIII—PERIODICAL 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 


ARTICLE [X—AMENDMENTS 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting at any annual meeting; provided that writ- 
ten notice of any proposed amendment shall be sent to the General 
Secretary by five members of the Association not later than two months 
before the annual meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 


1 It has been voted by the Council that the Bulletin be discontinued at the end of one year 
and that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required for that year only. 
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of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Association 
at least one month before the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE X—ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the 
Council may select. The members of the Association in each institution 
may elect one or more delegates to the annual meeting. At the annual 
meeting questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 
of the delegates present and voting, but on request of one-third of the 
delegates present a proportional vote shall be taken. When a propor- 
tional vote is taken the delegates from each institution shall be entitled 
to one vote and, in case of an institution with more than fifteen members 
of the Association, to one vote for every ten members or majority frac- 
tion thereof. The votes to which the delegates from each institution are 
entitled shall be equally divided among its delegates present and voting. 


ARTICLE XI—CHAPTERS 


Whenever the active members in a given institution number seven 
or more, they shall constitute a Chapter of the Association. Each 
Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a Trea- 
surer, and such other officers as the Chapter may determine. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Chapter to report to the General 
Secretary of the Association the names of the officers of the Chapter. 
In case of failure of any Chapter to elect the officers above provided 
for, the President, General Secretary, and Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion shall have power to appoint, from among the members of the 
Association connected with the institution concerned, officers for the 


Chapter in question. 


— 
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BY-LAWS 


1. Nomination for Office. At each annual meeting or promptly 
thereafter, the President shall appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Council, a committee of not less than five members, 
not officers or other members of the Council, to present nominations for 
the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. In carrying on its 
work, the committee shall seek advice from chapters or members of the 
Association. In selecting nominees for the Council, it shall aim to secure 
a fair distribution among geographical regions, among various types of 
institutions, and among fields of professional interest. Nominations 
shall be reported to the General Secretary in time for publication in that 
issue of the Bulletin which is to be mailed to members of the Association 
not later than one month before the annual meeting. At the annual 
meeting, the nominations of the committee and any other nominations 
proposed in writing by ten or more members of the Association shall 
be voted upon by ballot by members present at the meeting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall be 
called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed to every 
member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year.—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January | to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters —The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one chapter if such action is deemed necessary 
on account of the geographical separation of different parts of the 
institution. 

5. A chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers and 
persons who have taught less than three years, those whose work 
can not be classified as teaching or research, or members of the Asso- 
ciation who are not members of the chapter. It may establish annual 
dues of one dollar or less. If it seems desirable the chapter may meet 
with other local organizations. 

6. Chapters should not as such make recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of chapters 
should in general act in their individual capacity as members of faculties 
rather than in the name of the chapter. 

7. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the work 
of the Association and the Council under the general direction of the 
President, preparing the business for all meetings and keeping the 
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records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the Council, 
Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He shall collect the 
membership dues and any other sums due the Association and transfer 
them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of the office of the Associa- 
tion and be responsible for its efficient and economical management. 
He shall be a member of the editorial committee of the official periodica!. 
He may with the approval of the President delegate any of these duties 
to an Executive Secretary or Assistant Secretary appointed by the 
Council for that purpose. 

8. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and deposit 
the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any funds 
not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the Council 
or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when approved 
as provided in By-Law 10. He shall make a report to the Association 
at the annual meeting and such other reports as the Council may direct. 
He may with the approval of the Council authorize an Assistant 
Treasurer to act in his stead. 

9. Salaries; Sureties—The General Secretary, the Executive or 
Assistant Secretary, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries determined 
by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the Council may 
require. 

10. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the General 
Secretary or in his absence by the President or a Vice-President. Every 
bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of these officers. 
Any bill not falling within the budget for the year shall require authori- 
zation by the Executive Committee. 

11. Executive Committee——The Executive Committee shall have im- 
mediate supervision of the financial management of the Association, 
employing an auditor annually and making investment of surplus funds, 
to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible for approval of 
the Budget prepared by the General Secretary and the Treasurer and 
for such other matters as may be referred to it by the Council. Meet- 
ings of the Committee may be held at the call of the President as its 
chairman. 


-- 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The last general list was published in the Bulletin for January, 1931. 
A list of changes in membership was published in the Bulletin for 
January, 1932. The following pages contain a list of institutions with 
the number of members in each, and the names of the chapter officers, 
also a list of members deceased during the year and a tabulation 
of membership in certain other classes. A complete list is main- 
tained at the Washington office and information from it will be fur- 
nished on application. 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. Chapter Officers: O. G. Groves, Pres.; Ruth Damon, Sec. 
Active 23; Junior 4. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Jackson, Pres.; Melissa Cilley, 
Sec. Active 10. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Charles Bulger, Pres.; Paul Acquarone, 
Sec. Active 27; Junior 1. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Active 2; Junior 2. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: J. P. Montgomery, Pres.; E. B. 
Carmichael, Sec. Active 48. 

Alabama, Woman’s College of, Montgomery, Ala. Active 3. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Active 1. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Active 7; Junior 1. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Active 5; Junior 2. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Active 3. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. A. Darling, Pres.; S. S. Swartley, Sec. 
Active 23. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 2. 

American University, Washington, D.C. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officer: F. K. Turgeon, Sec. Active 22. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Chapter Officers: V. O. Watts, Pres.; M. L. Dawson, 
Sec. Active 19; Junior 4. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Active 1. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officers: J. J. Spengler, Pres.; H. B. Leonard, 
Sec. Active 53; Junior 1. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Chapter Officers: Flora Haas, Pres.; C. F. 
Sheley, Sec. Active 11. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: Harrison Hale, Pres.; H. G. Hotz, 
Sec. Active 58; Junior 3. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. G. Mason, Pres.; L. T. Black, Sec. 
Active 7. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: A. F. Scher- 
sten, Pres.; Margaret Olmsted, Sec. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 6. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: H.T. Ficken, Pres.; H. L. Ridenour, 
Sec. Active 15. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. Active 1. 

Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. Active 4. 

Baylor College for Women, Belton, Tex. Active 3. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Active 22. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Active 4; Junior 2. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: Waldemar Noll, Pres.; Charlotte Ludlum, Sec. 
Active 10. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Osborne Booth, Pres.; 1. T. Green, Sec. 
Active 10; Junior 1. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Active 3. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 4. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 1. 
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Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers) S. M. Waxman, Pres.; H. L. Kingsley, Sec 
Active 54; Junior 10. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Active 6. 

Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, Ohio. Active 1; Junior 1! 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Il]. Chapter Officers: Olive White, Pres.; P. 7. Hogenson, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. Active 1. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, British Columbia. Active 2. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R.A. Johnson, Pres.; John Whyte, Sec. 
Active 71; Junior 14. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 14; Junior 1. 

Brothers College, Madison, N. J. Active 5. 

Brown University, Providence, R.I. Chapter Officers: L. Carmichael, Pres.; Harold Schlosberg, 
Sec. Active 51; Junior 6. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Active 18; Junior 4. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Rudolph Peterson, Pres.; T. E. Newland, 
Sec. Active 29; Junior 4. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. W. Pratt, Pres; Ruth Witherstine, 
Sec. Active 74. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: E. Jordan, Pres.; Janet Macdonald, 
Sec. Active 45; Junior 1. 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres; H.N 
Gilbert, Sec. Active 40; Junior 2. 

California State Teachers College, San Diego, Calif. Active 2. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: William Popper, Pres.; C. D. 
Shane, Sec. Active 167; Junior 7. 

California at Los Angeles, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: G. McC. McBride, 
Pres.; W.E. Mason, Sec. Active 89. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Active 2. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn Chapter Officers: P. R. Fossum, Pres.; R. A. Waggener, 
Sec. Active 12. J 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. K. Kirk-Patrick, Pres.; 
R. W. Boreman, Sec. Active 52. 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. Junior 1. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Chapter Officers: R.S. Nanz, Pres; G. T. Vander Lugt, Sec. 
Active 11; Junior 1. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 3. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 5. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 3 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 4; Junior 1 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Active 8; Junior 2 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Active 1. 

Central College, Fayette. Mo. Chapter Officers: C. L. Fleece, Pres; W. D. Baskett, Sec. Ac- 
tive 10. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville. Ky. Chapter Officers) E. W. Cook, Jr., Pres; T. E 
Cochran, Sec. Active 13. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S.C. Active 4 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officers: D. W. Cornelius, Pres.; 
F. W. Prescott, Sec. Active 13. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, II]. Chapter Officers: L. L. Thurstone, Pres.; C. A. Shull, Sec 
Active 123; Junior 15. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. H. Kindle, Pres; J. L. La 
Monte, Sec. Active 63; Junior 3. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 1. 

City College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers) A. G. Panaroni, Pres.; G. E. Nelson, See. 
Active 110; Junior 10. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. Active 1. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Active 14; Junior 2. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 4. 

Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, Clemson, S C. Active 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Active 3. 

Coker College, Hartsville, S.C. Active 6; Junior 1. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. Active 5. 
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Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: E. C. Bancroft, Pres.; G. S. DeLand, 
Sec. Active 27; Junior 1. 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter Officers: D. W. Robertson, Pres.; 
W. E. Pyke, Sec. Active 23. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Active 4. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. Active 2. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Chapter Officers: J. S. Ferris, Pres.; 
Lois Borland, Sec. Active 8. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: W. R. Arthur, Pres.; C. F. Poe, Sec. 
Active 66; Junior 3. * 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. T. Bogert, Pres.; Frank Callcott, 
Sec, Active 132; Junior 8. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. Junior 1. 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. Chapter Officer: Pauline Dederer, Sec. 
Active 15; Junior 1. 

Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: E. A. Moore, Pres.; C. G. Tilton, 
Sec. Active 20; Junior 4. 

Constantinople Woman’s College, Constantinople, Turkey. Active 1. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. Chapter Officer: J. W. Patton, Sec. Active 9; Junior 2 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. Chapter Officers: C. R. Keyes, Pres.; C. F. Littell, Sec. 
Active 13. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: W. A. Hurwitz, Pres.; A. H. Wright, Sec. 
Active 87; Junior 8. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officers: H. B. Robison, Pres.; W. E. Schultz, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Active 11. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: L. B. Richardson, Pres.; W. B. Pressey, 
Sec. Active 110; Junior 5. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Chapter Officer: T. W. Lingle, Pres. Active 11. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 1. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: C. J. Rees, Pres.; Amy Rextrew, Sec. 
Active 55; Junior 11. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. Active 2. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. J. Gordon, Pres.; H. A. De Weerd, 
Sec. Active 15. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: F. W. Dickinson, Pres.; W. F. Luebke, 
Sec. Active 20. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Il). Active 5. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: L. B. Gale, Pres.; H. T. Ross, Sec. 
Active 53; Junior 8. 

Detroit, Colleges of the City of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: John Wilcox, Pres; Jessie 
Metcalf, Sec. Active 75; Junior 5. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Active 10. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 4. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. Chapter Officers: L.S. Ross, Pres.; J. H. Blackhurst, Sec. 
Active 14. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 5; Junior 2. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Chapter Officer: L. E. Meador, Pres.; Active 11; Junior 3. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. Chapter Officers: R.H. Shryock, Pres; Herbert Sugden, Sec 
Active 91; Junior 15. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 3. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. Active 1. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: O. R. Quayle, Pres.; J. J. M. 
Scandrett, Sec. Active 24; Junior 4. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. Active 2. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Active 3. 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officers: E. L. Lively, Pres. 
C. D. Haught, Sec. Active 16; Junior 3. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Junior 1. 
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Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: Venila Shores, Pres.; 
Elinor Nims, Sec. Active 44; Junior 2. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: L. W. Gaddum, Pres.; J. H. Wise, 
Sec. Active 65; Junior 20. 

Fordham University, New York, N.Y. Active 10. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Active 9. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kans. Junior 1. 

Furman University, Greenville, S.C. Active 4. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 8; Junior 1. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Active 4. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. Active 1. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Active 5. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: C. M. Mackall, Pres.; 
Mitchell Dreese, Sec. Active 68; Junior 3. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Active 15; Junior 2. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Chapter Officers: G. H. Webber, Pres.; 
Jessie Trawick, Sec. Active 23. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: H.S. Gulliver, Pres.; Gertrude 
Gilmer, Sec. Active 10; Junior 2. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officer: Claude Chance, Sec. Active 36. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Robert Fortenbaugh, Pres; J. G. 
Glenn, Sec. Active 26. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. Active 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: R. P. Hawes, Pres.; Florence Lewis, Sec. 
Active 59; Junior 9. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 6; Junior 1. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. Chapter Officer: H. S. Comard, Sec. Active 26; Junior 5. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: D. B. Durham, Pres.; W. H.C. Laves, Sec. 
Active 15; Junior 1. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: C. W. Rife, Pres; H. P. Archerd, Sec. 
Active 20; Junior 1. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Chapter Officer: J. J. Anderson, Sec. Active 7; Junior 3. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officer: A. N. Holcombe, Pres. Active 133; 
Junior 20. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officer: L. W. Reid, Pres. Active 11. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Active 6. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 1. 

Hillsdale College of Michigan, Hillsdale, Mich. Chapter Officers) W. R. Sherman, Pres.; Glidys 
Pearcy, Sec. Active 11; Junior 3. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Active 9. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Active 1. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Bower, Pres.; Louisa Whildin, Sec. 
Active 18; Junior 1. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: A. L. Locke, Pres.; A. L. Harris, Sec. 
Active 27. 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: S. W. Patterson, 
Pres.; Marguerite Jones, Sec. Active 59; Junior 1. 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. Junior 1. 

Idaho State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 2; Junior 1 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officer: G. M. Miller, Pres. Active 15 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Carbondale, Ill. Active 8. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), De Kalb, Ill. Active 2. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Macomb, Ill. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. M. Westergaard, Pres.; M. J. Wasserman, 
Sec. Active 87; Junior 8. 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Active 3. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Active 6. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: W.T. Morgan, Pres.; Hannah Book, 
Sec. Active 91; Junior 4. 

International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. Active 1. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Ia. Chapter Officers: P. J. H. Lange, 
Pres.; A. R. Lauer, Sec. Active 77; Junior 6. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. Chapter Officers: W.H. Kadesch, Pres.; W. B. 
Fagan, Sec. Active 28. 

Iowa, University of, Iowa City, Ia. Chapter Officers: A. C. Trowbridge, Pres.; Alice Brig- 
ham, Sec. Active 102; Junior 18. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. Junior 1. 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Active 3. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

John Hopkins University, The, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: D.S. Johnson, Pres.; E. E. 
Franklin, Sec. Active 75; Junior 12. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 4. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 4. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Active 10; Junior 2. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: H. E. Schram- 
mel, Pres.; C. P. Baber, Sec. Active 15; Junior 2. 

Kansas State College, Ft. Hays, Hays, Kans. Active 2. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Active 3. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: F. E. Kester, Pres.; C. F. Nelson, Sec. 
Active 64; Junior 1. 

Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Anna Schafheitlin, Pres.; R. E, Manchester, 
Sec. Active 16; Junior 2. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: A. Vandenbosch, Pres.; L. M. 
Chamberlain, Sec. Active 64; Junior 9. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Active 3. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Active 1. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Active 9. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. B. Plank, Pres.; W. W. Eddy, Sec. Active 
54. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Active 3; Junior 3. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il]. Chapter Officer: R. B. Williams, Sec. Active 14. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: L. A. Youtz, Pres.; R. B. Thiel, Sec. 
Active 33; Junior 2. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 1. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa Chapter Officers: B. L. Miller, Pres.; G. D. Harmon, See. 
Active 35; Junior 2. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 6. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Active 4. 

Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colo. Active 1. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Active 6; Junior 1. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 1. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Chapter Officers: W. M. Stevens, Pres.; P. C. 
Young, Sec. Active 94; Junior 26. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: G. E. Wakerlin, Pres; R. E. Haswell, 
Sec. Active 39; Junior 10. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Luther College, Decorah, Ia. Active 1. 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. Active 7; Junior 1. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. Active 4. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Active 5. 

MacMurrary College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Me. Chapter Officers’ J. H. Waring, Pres.; R. G. Wood, Sec. 
Active 22; Junior 3. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Active 2; Junior 1. 
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Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 6. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 10. 

Marshall! College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: R.C. Woods, Pres.; A. T. Navarre, 
Sec. Active 23; Junior 5. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 3. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Active 5; Junior 2. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: W. B. Kemp, Pres.; G. W. Fogg, 
Sec. Active 46; Junior 2. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 2. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: H. W. Shimer, 
Pres.; R. H. Frazier, Sec. Active 66; Junior 8. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Active 5; Junior 1 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Active 1. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 1. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: B. M. Davis, Pres; F. B. Joyner, Sec. 
Active 16. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter Officers. 
H. S. Patton, Pres.; W. A. Kelly, Sec. Active 28; Junior 1. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: N. L. Garrison, Pres.; 
P. E. Hubbell, Sec. Active 23; Junior 2. 

Michigan State Teachers College (Northern), Marquette, Mich. Active 1 

Michigan State Teachers College (Western), Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 1. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: O. J. Campbell, Pres.; S. D. 
Dodge, Sec. Active 130; Junior 9. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Active 9. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Lovisa Wagoner, Pres; Georgiana Melvin, 
Sec. Active 25. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 1 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 4. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: H. Rottschaefer, Pres; Mary 
Kuypers, Sec. Active 96; Junior 4. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 2; Junior 1 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active & 

Mississippi State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 2 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 9; Junior 2 

Mississippi Woman's College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 4 

Missouri State Teachers College (Central), Warrensburg, Mo Active lt 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northeast), Kirksville. Mo. Active 2. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Maryville, Mo. Active 13. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Cape Girardeau, Mo. Active 4. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southwest), Springfield, Mo. Active 6. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. J. Stadler, Pres; T. A. Brady, Sec. 
Active 133; Junior 6. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 2; Junior 2. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Active 1. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officers: O. E. Sheppard, Pres.; W. F. Dick- 
son, Sec. Active 21. 

Montana, State University of, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers) W. R. Ames, Pres; E. E. 
Bennett, Sec. Active 33; Junior 4. 

Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Chapter Officers: Joseph Kise, Pres.; 
Mabel Lumley, Sec. Active 18; Junior 4. 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 1. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Chapter Officers: J. G. Black, Pres.; A. Y. 
Lloyd, Sec. Active 11; Junior 5. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. Chapter Officers: T. C. Stephens, Pres; J. W. Hoffmann, 
Sec. Active 14. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Charlotte D’Evelyn, Pres; 
Mildred Allen, Sec. Active 60; Junior 7. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: F. J. Shallenberger, Pres.; L. E. Warren, 
Sec. Active 21. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: G. H. Brandes. Pres.; C. W. Boyer, Sec. 
Active 24. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. Active 2; Junior 1 
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Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W. B. Stone, Pres.; J. J. Smith, 
Sec. Active 18. 

Nebraska State Norma! School, Chadron, Neb. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Norma! School and Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. Active 1. 

Nebraska, Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Neb. Junior 2. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Neb. Chapter Officers: H.H. Marvin, Pres.; D. A. Worcester, 
Sec. Active 107; Junior 3. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Place, Neb. Chapter Officer: C. J. Shirk, Pres, 
Active 18. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: G. W. Sears, Pres; P. A. Harwood, 
Sec. Active 22. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: C. S. Parker, Pres.; Julio 
Berzunza, Sec. Active 48; Junior 2. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: George St. Clair, Pres.; 
J. W. Diefendorf, Sec. Active 11. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N. Y. Active 4. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. W. Hastings, Pres.; 
E. B. South, Sec. Active 21. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Sidney Hook, Pres.; G. B. Vetter, 
Sec. Active 76; Junior 9. 

North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. Active 1. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter Officers: 
G. H. Satterfield, Pres.; J. D. Clark, Sec. Active 31; Junior 3. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N.C. Chapter Officers: W. F. Ferger, Pres.; V. EI- 
liott, Sec. Active 55; Junior 6. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: G. N. Lawritson, Pres.; 
Delaphine Rosa, Sec. Active 37; Junior 4. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Active 1; Junior 1. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: G. C. Wheeler, Pres.; 
J. D. Leith, Sec. Active 45; Junior 3. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Il]. Chapter Officers: J. W. Bell, Pres.; K. K. Sinith, Sec. 
Active 140; Junior 12. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 3. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. A. Jelliffe, Pres; W. H. Seaman, Sec. 
Active 39; Junior 1. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officer: C. F. Lindsley, Pres. Active 14. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R.E. Mathews, Pres.; H. B. English, 
Sec. Active 137; Junior 10. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officer: R. M. Slutz, Sec. Active 20. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officer: R. C. Hunter, Sec. Active 
24. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officers: Watt-Stewart, 
Pres.; Florence Lytle, Sec. Active 74; Junior 1. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 6. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (Northwestern), Alva, Okla. Active 6. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: C. E. Decker, Pres.; Dora McFar- 
land, Sec. Active 105; Junior 8. 

Oregon Normal School (Southern), Ashland, Ore. Active 3. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. Chapter Officers: Willibald Weniger, Pres.; 
Melissa Martin, Sec. Active 53; Junior 1. 

Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. Chapter Officers: L. E. Forbes, Pres.; Edna 
Mingus, Sec. Active 11; Junior 2. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. Chapter Officers: W.L. Morse, Pres.; H. J. Noble, Sec. 
Active 81; Junior 9. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 1. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Chapter Officers: M.C. Findlay, Pres.; Ethel Lyon, Sec. Active 
14. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Helen Calkins, Pres.; 
Nita Butler, Sec. Active 18; Junior 4. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. D. Anthony, Pres.; F. B. 
Krauss, Sec. Active 100; Junior 16. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. L. Crosby, Pres.; F. H. 
Safford, Sec. Active 106; Junior 3. 
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Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: M.R. Gabbert, Pres.; John Dam- 
bach, Sec. Active 90; Junior 6. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. Active 1. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: J. Q. Stewart, Pres; R. G. Albion, 
Sec. Active 97; Junior 2. . 

Puerto Rico, University of, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. Active 12; Junior 3. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 1. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: R. B. Wiley, Pres.; J. H. McKee, Sec. 
Active 75; Junior 2. 

Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, N. C. Active 5. 

Queens University, Kingston, Ontario. Active 1. 

Randolph-Macon College for Men, Ashland, Va. Active 4. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 4. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: L. E. Nelson, Pres.; Caroline 
Mattingly, Sec. Active 23. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: R. K. Strong, Pres.; Clement Akerman, Sec. 
Active 14; Junior 1. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. Active 1. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Active 1. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. Chapter Officers: R. E. Brown, Pres.; R. K. 
Carleton, Sec. Active 9; Junior 3. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Active 16; Junior 2. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va Active 4; Junior 1. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Active 2. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Chapter Officers: F. L. Hewitt, Pres; E. F. Wilsey, Sec. 
Active 7. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: N.C. Arvin, Pres.; William Berry, 
Sec. Active 31; Junior 2. ' 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officers: R. F. Swift, Pres.; Julia Ingersoll, Sec. 
Active 15. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 2. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: C. P. Sousley, Pres.; H. N. 
Chinn, Sec. Active 17; Junior 2. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Marian Studley, Pres.; Edna Shaver, Sec. 
Active 13. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Emily Hickman, Pres.; Rudolph 
Kirk, Sec. Active 73; Junior 2. 

St. Benedict, College of, St. Joseph, Minn. Active 1. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. Junior 1. 

St. Catherine, College of, St. Paul, Minn. Active 1. 

St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active 2. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Chapter Officers: V. J. Wyckoff, Pres.; G. H. McFarlin, 
Sec. Active 21; Junior 1. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Junior 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R. H. Ashley, Pres.; W. C. Priest, 
Sec. Active 19; Junior 1. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 1; Junior 1. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College, Calif. Active 2. 

St.-Mary-of-the-Woods-College, St.-Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 3; Junior 2. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 2. 

St. Stephen's College, Annandale, N.Y. Chapter Officers: I. F. Davidson, Pres.; J. T. Krumpel- 
mann, Sec. Active 8. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 4; Junior 2. 

St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn. Active 1. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 1. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 15. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Active 5. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 4; Junior 2. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: D. J. Carr, Pres; Helen Schmadel, Sec. 
Active 8; Junior 1. 

Shorter College for Women, Rome, Ga. Active 5. 
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Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Active 6. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Bertha Coffman, Pres.; Marion Bowler, Sec. 
Active 14; Junior 2. 


Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. Chapter Officers: H. F. Watson, Pres; W. E. Payne, Sec. 
Active 8. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officer: K. C. Hyde, Sec. Active 26. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: F. H. Hankins, Pres.; Gladys Anslow, 
Sec. Active 88; Junior 9. 

South, University of the, Sewannee, Tenn. Active 6; Junior 1. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Chapter Officers: J. E. Copenhaver, Pres.; W. H. 
Callcott, Sec. Active 32. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. Active 5; 
Junior 1. 

South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City, S. Dak. Active 1. 

South Dakota North Norma! and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: G. M. 
Jordan, Pres.; H. R. Hiett, Sec. Active 12; Junior 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officer: A. L. Keith, Pres. Active 8. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: G. G. Benjamin, Pres.; 
Clara Stephenson, Sec. Active 98; Junior 3. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: C. S. Potts, Pres.; H. P. 
Gambrell, Sec. Active 41. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officers: C. L. Townsend, Pres.; W. R. Cooper, Sec. 
Active 12; Junior 1. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 5. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 2. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. E. Robinson, Pres.; 
Hardin Craig, Sec. Active 76; Junior 1. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. Chapter Officers: T. E. Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mary Love, Sec. Active 12. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 2. 

Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis. Active 1. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 1. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: Arnold Dresden, Pres.; D. G. Foster, 
Sec. Active 26; Junior 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Active 12. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H.C. Beyle, Pres.; C. L. Brightman, 
Sec. Active 85; Junior 4. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 2. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Stuart Robertson, Pres.; H. C. Hamil- 
ton, Sec. Active 98; Junior 6. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (East), Johnson City, Tenn. Active 4. 

Teanessee State Teachers College (Middle), Murfreesboro, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (West), Memphis, Tenn. Junior 1. : 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: L. R. Hesler, Sec. Active 12; 
Junior 1. 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Active 8. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Chapter Officer: R.L. Welty, Pres. Active 14; 
Junior 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, (North), Denton, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Active 12. 

Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), San Marcos, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas State Teachers College (West), Canyon, Tex. Active 7; Junior 2. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: A. L. Carter, Pres; C. C. 
Schmidt, Sec. Active 38. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: C. F. Arrowood, Pres.; L. M. Hollander, 
Sec. Active 98; Junior 3. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Chapter Officer: G. R. Bradshaw, Pres. Active 12. 

Toledo, University of the City of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Almeda Janney, Pres.; M. M. 
Lemme, Sec. Active 44; Junior 5. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 1. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: G. A. Kleene, Pres.; H. M. Dadourian, Sec. 
Active 24; Junior 1. 

Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. Chapter Officer: J. A. Padgett, Sec. Active 10; Junior 1. 
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Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. Chapter Officers: Charles Gott, Pres.; W. F. Wyatt, Sec. 
Active 35. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: H.C. Nixon, Pres.; H. W. 
Moseley, Sec. Active 49. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Active 6. 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. D. Kellogg, Pres.; R. A. Hall, Sec. 
Active 44; Junior 4. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. Active 1. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: R. B. Ketchum, Pres; W. T. 
Runzler, Sec. Active 30; Junior 1. 

Valparaiso University, Vaparaiso, Ind. Active 1. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: F.G. Slack, Pres.; C. B. Brown, Sec 
Active 25; Junior 4. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Edith Fahnstock, Pres; Jane Swenar- 
ton, Sec. Active 52; Junior 2. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: B.C. Douglass, Pres.; E. C. Jacobs, 
Sec. Active 49; Junior 1. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: H. J. Osterud, Pres.; R. F. Me- 
Crackan, Sec. Active 13; Junior 3. 

Virginia Agricultural College and Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers) W. E 
Garnett, Pres.; R. H. McNeil, Sec. Active 19. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 3. 

Virginia State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. Active 5. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: G. W. Jeffers, Pres; T. A 
McCorkle, Sec. Active 11. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. Active 1. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Ruth Phillips, Pres.; 
C. T. Logan, Sec. Active 10. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: I. F. Lewis, Pres.; W.S. Rodman, Sec, 
Active 55; Junior 2. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 6. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officers: A. S. Householder, Pres; F. R. Niehaus, 
Sec. Active 19; Junior 1. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 6; Junior 2. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. S. Atchison, Pres; 
O. F. H. Bert, Sec. Active 16; Junior 3. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officers) R.H. Tucker, Pres; G. D 
Hancock, Sec. Active 20; Junior 3. 

Washington State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. Active 5. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: J. H. Nunemaker, Pres; 
H. H. House, Sec. Active 58; Junior 6. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: R.F. Fuchs, Pres; G J. Ryan, Sec. 
Active 109; Junior 10. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: H. V. Tartar, Pres.; H. B. Dens- 
more, Sec. Active 69; Junior 3. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: H. R. Mussey, Pres; Helen Davis, 
Sec. Active 31; Junior 3. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Jean Davis, Pres.; Miriam Small, Sec. Active 
17; Junior 2. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Chapter Officers: J. W. W. Daniel, Pres.; M. C. Quillian, Sec. 
Active 15. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: C. F. Kruse, Pres; G. A. Hill. 
Sec. Active 42; Junior 2. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: L. H. Taylor, Pres; Lily 
Deatrick, Sec. Active 53. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Active 6. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Hippolyte Gruener, Pres.; 
W. G. Simon, Sec. Active 63; Junior 5. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. L. Black, Pres.; Elizabeth 
Stewart, Sec. Active 15; Junior 3. 
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Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Agnes Riddell, Pres.; Henrietta Jennings, 
Sec. Active 17; Junior 2. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Active 5; Junior 3. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Wichita, The Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: C. C. McDonald, Pres.; 
E. K. Hillbrand, Sec. Active 17; Junior 1. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Active 6. 

William and Mary in Virginia, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: S. D. Southworth, 
Pres.; W.™M. Jones, Sec. Active 29; Junior 2. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. P. Fruit, Pres.; F. M. Derwacter, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: -D. C. Blaisdell, Pres; W.H. Root, 
Sec. Active 44; Junior 2. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 10. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill,S.C. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Lacrosse, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: Joel Stebbins, Pres; Lelia Bascom, 
Sec. Active 137; Junior 9. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Chapter Officers: M. O. Tripp, Pres.; Christian Van 
Riper, Sec. Active 16. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: F. H. Cowles, Pres.; C. S. Ellsworth, 
Sec. Active 17; Junior 1. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R.K. Morley, Sec. Active 
18; Junior 1. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: C. F. Barr, Pres.; W. O. Clough, Sec. 
Active 31; Junior 1. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn, Chapter Officer: C. F. Schreiber, Pres. Active 183; 
Junior 13. ° 
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MEMBERS DECEASED DURING 1933 (71) 


Abbot, Francis H. 
*Adams, Thomas S. 
Anderson, Lewis F. 
*Babbitt, Irving 
Boots, Ralph S. 
Bradley, Maurine 
Brandt, J. G. 
Brindley, William A. 
Briscoe, John M. 
Carter, Ralph E. 
Charlton, H. H. 
Chiera, Edward 
Clark, Lydia A. 


Clatworthy, Linda M. 


Collins, J. E. 

Cram, M. P. 
*Crawley, E. S. 

Dana, William J. 


Dougherty, Raymond P. 


**Faster, D. B. 
*Eckles, C. H. 
**Farnam, H. W. 
Fernsemer, Oscar F. 
Forbes, Minnie M. 
Fossler, Lawrence 
Franz, S. I. 
French, Walter 
Freund, Ernst 
*Gamble, Eleanor A. 
Gebert, O. C. 
Hall, Elmer E. 
*Hammond, M. B. 
Hayward, H. W. 
Howd, Cloice R. 
Jeffs, R. E. 
Jones, Leonard C. 
*Landacre, F. L. 
Lee, Anna C. 
Lee, David R. 
*Leonard, A. G. 
Life, Andrew C. 
Lofberg, J. O. 
*Luckey, G. W. A. 
*Lusk, Graham 
Lyle, William T. 
McCulloch, Albert J. 
McMillan, J. V. 
Manning, Helen E. 
*Charter Member 


**Past Member of the Council 


(Romance Languages) 
(Political Economics) 
(Education) 
(English) 

(Political Science) 
(Music) 

(Greek) 

(Speech) 

(Forestry) 
(Education) 
(Anatomy) 
(Assyriology) 
(Physical Education) 
(Library) 
(Education) 
(Chemistry) 
(Mathematics) 
(Mech. Eng.) 

(Bible) 

(Romance Languages) 
(Dairy Husbandry) 
(Economics) 
(German) 

(English) 

(German) 
(Psychology) 
(English) 

(Political Science) 
(Psychology) 
(Modern Languages) 
(Physics) 

(Econ., Sociology) 
(Mech. Eng.) 
(Econ., Sociology) 
(Botany) 

(History) 

(Anatomy) 
(Classics) 

(Greek) 

(Geology) 

(Biology) 

(Greek) 

(Education) 
(Medicine) 
(Engineering) 
(Political Science) 
(Education) 


University of Virginia 

Yale University 

Ohio State University 
Harvard University 
University of Pittsburgh 

Ill. State Teachers College 
University of Kansas 

Ia. State Teachers College 
University of Maine 
Indiana University 
University of Missouri 
University of Chicago 

Ohio State University 
University of Denver 
Miami University 

Bowdoin College 

University of Pennsylvania 
Duke University 

Yale University 
Washington & Lee University 
University of Minnesota 
Yale University 

Brooklyn College 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Nebraska 
University of California, L. A. 
University of Maine 
University of Chicago 
Wellesley College 

Coll. of the City of Detroit 
University of California 
Ohio State University 

Mass. Institute of Technology 
William Jewell College 
University of Oklahoma 
Union College 

Ohio State University 
Brooklyn College 
University of Tennessee 
University of North Dakota 
University of So. California 
Oberlin College 

University of Nebraska 
Cornell University 
Washington & Lee University 
Albion College 

Miami University 


(Romance Languages) Hood College 


Morse, L. Lucile 
Morton, A. B. 
*Munro, D. C. 
Neserius, Philip G. 
Ophiils, William 
Peddle, John B. 
Perry, Frances M. 
Rea, John D. 
Read, Luella J. 
Robinson, Gertrude L. 
Russell, Andrew J. 
Saalbach, Louis 


Shoemaker, Carolyn E. 


Stebbins, Horatio W. 
*tSuzzallo, Henry 
Taylor, J. R. 
tThatcher, Roscoe W. 
*Thorndike, A. H. 
Underhill, F. P. 
*tVan Dyke, Paul 
Wellman, Justin O. 
*Wells, C. W. 
Williams, Frank B. 


tHo Member 
*Charter Member 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


(History) 
(Mathematics) 
(History) 
(Political Science) 
(Medicine) 
(Machine Design) 
(English) 
(English) 

(Art) 

(English) 

(Law) 
(Pharmacy) 
(English) 

(Mech. Eng.) 
(President) 
(English) 
(Chemistry) 
(English) 
(Physiol., Chemistry) 
(History) 
(Education) 
(English) 
(Mathematics) 
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Western College 

Ga. School of Technology 
Princeton University 
University of New Hampshire 
Stanford University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 
University of Arizona 
Miami University 

Grinnell College 

Ohio State University 
University of Louisville 
University of Pittsburgh 
Purdue University 

Stanford University 
Carnegie Foundation 

Ohio State University 
Massachusetts State College 
Columbia University 

Yale University 

Princeton University 
University of New Hampshire 
University of California 
Clark University 


RECORD OF MEMBERSHIP FOR 1933 


Membership January 1, 1933......... 12,069 
Memberships lapsed....... 322 1,135 
10,934 
Reinstated........ or 49 
Total January 1, 1934....... A 11,765 
Members in 448 Institutions: 
9,838 
Other Active Members................ 471 
Other Junior Members........... 434 
180 
11,765 


Besides active and junior members connected with colleges and universities this 
statement includes: 1. Other Active Members: those connected with the re- 
search foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching or investi- 
gation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or who are at 
institutions not on the eligible list, also any whose addresses are unknown; 
2. Other Junior Members; 3. Associate Members: members who, ceasing to 
be eligible for active membership, are transferred with the approval of the Council 
to associate membership; 4. Honorary Members: this group is closed by an 
amendment of the Constitution establishing an Emeritus class. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1934 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL 
Chairman, S. A. Mitchell (Astron.), Virginia 


W. T. Laprade (Hist.), Duke; J. W. Martin (Econ.), Kentucky; 
Joseph Mayer (Econ.), Washington Office; Thorndike Saville (Engin.), 
New York; C. R. Stockard (Anat.), Cornell; H. W. Tyler (Math.), 


Washington Office; Carl Wittke (Hist.), Ohio State; and the General 
Secretary. 


COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE OFFICERS 


Chairman, L. B. Richardson (Chem.), Dartmouth 


(Members awaiting appointment) 


COMMITTEE A 
Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Chairman, Carl Wittke (Hist.), Ohio State 


Eastern: Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Syracuse; J. P. Lichtenberger 
(Sociol.), Pennsylvania; A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), Johns Hopkins; 
Holland Thompson (Hist.), City College. 

Central: W. C. Curtis (Zool.), Missouri; F. S. Deibler (Econ.), 
Northwestern; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol., Econ.), Indiana; Quincy 
Wright (Pol. Sci.), Chicago. 

Southern: WL. L. Hendren (Phys.), Georgia; S. A. Mitchell (Astron.), 
Virginia; D. Y. Thomas (Hist.), Arkansas. 

Western: A. M. Kidd (Law), California; F. M. Padelford (Eng.), 
Washington (Seattle); R.C. Tolman (Chem.), Calif. Inst. Tech. 


COMMITTEE F 


Admission of Members 


Chairman, R. E. Dengler (Classics), Pennsylvania State 


H. L. Crosby (Greek), Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane (Geol.), Tufts; 
A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder (Mech. Eng.), 
Ohio State; Julian Park (Hist.), Buffalo. 
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CoMMITTEE I 
University Ethics 
Chairman, Henry Crew (Phys.), Northwestern 
G. P. Costigan, Jr. (Law), California; G. W. Cunningham (Philos.), 
Cornell; John Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; W. B. Munro (Hist. and 
Govt.), Calif. Inst. Tech.; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin; E. R. A. 
Seligman (Pol. Sci.), Columbia; G. W. Stewart (Phys.), Iowa; C. F. 
Taeusch (Philos.), Harvard; C. J. Tilden (Civil Engin.), Yale; J. 
H. Tufts (Philos.), Chicago; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol., Econ.), Indiana. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE C 


International Relations 
Chairman, S. P. Duggan (Inst. of Inter. Educ.), New York 

R. L. Buell’ (Foreign Policy Assoc.), New York; L. P. Chambers 
(Philos.), Washington (St. Louis); H. T. Collings (Econ.), Pennsyl- 
vania; P. H. Douglas (Commerce), Chicago; A. W. MacMahon 
(Govt.), Columbia; Eliot G. Mears (Inter. Trade), Stanford; L. S. 
Rowe (Pan-American Union), Washington, D. C.; Quincy Wright 
(Pol. Sci.), Chicago. 

CoMMITTEE D 


Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education 
Chairman, Lucile Eaves (Sociol.), Simmons 
J. M. Brewer (Educ.), Harvard; A. M. Cathcart (Law), Stanford; 
D. L. Edsall (Med.), Harvard; H. S. Fry (Chem.), Cincinnati; A. B. 
Hart (Govt.), Harvard; H. H. Higbie (Mech. Eng.), Michigan; W. F. 
Magie (Phys.), Princeton; W. B. Pillsbury (Psych.), Michigan. 


COMMITTEE E 


Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters 
Chairman, G. H. Ryden (Hist.), Delaware 

Joseph Allen (Math.), City College; Homer L. Dodge (Phys.), 
Oklahoma; C. L. Grose (Hist.), Northwestern; J. S. Guy (Chem.), 
Emory; E. R. Hedrick (Math.), California (Los Angeles); H. W. 
Moseley (Chem.), Tulane; Louise Pound (Eng.), Nebraska; George 
Rebec (Educ.), Oregon; Francis J. Tschan (Hist.), Pennsylvania State; 
Carl Wittke (Hist.), Ohio State. 


1 Not a Member of the Association. 
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CoMMITTEE J 


Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Education 
Chairman, A. C. Krey (Hist.), Minnesota 


H. G. Doyle (Rom. Lang.), George Washington; W. C. Eells (Educ.), 
Stanford; L. V. Koos (Educ.), Chicago. 


CoMMITTEE L 


Cooperation with Latin-American Universities to Promote Exchange 
Professorships and Fellowships, etc. 


Chairman, L. S. Rowe (Pan-American Union), Washington, D. C. 

Frank Callcott (Rom. Lang.), Columbia; S. P. Capen! (Chancellor), 
Buffalo; H. T. Collings (Econ.), Pennsylvania; I. J. Cox (Hist.), North- 
western; S. P. Duggan (Inst. Inter. Educ.), New York; Edith Fahn- 
stock (Span.), Vassar; John D. Fitzgerald' (Span.), Arizona; J. D. M. 
Ford (Rom. Lang.), Harvard; C. W. Hackett! (Hist.), Texas; Clarence 
H. Haring (Latin-American Hist.), Harvard; H. G. James (President), 
South Dakota; Chester L. Jones! (Commerce), Wisconsin; I. L. Kandel 
(Educ.), Columbia; F. B. Luquiens (Span.), Yale; J. Fred Rippy 
(Hist.), Duke; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin; G. H. Stuart! (Pol. 
Sci.), Stanford; Glen L. Swiggett! (Rom. Lang.), Washington, D. C.; 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco (Span.), California (Berkeley); Mary W. Williams 
(Hist.), Goucher. 


COMMITTEE P 
Pensions and Insurance 


Chairman, E. W. Patterson (Law), Columbia 
W. W. Cook (Law), Washington Office; S. S. Huebner (Ins., Com- 
merce), Pensylvania; E. W. Kemmerer (Econ.), Princeton; Roswell 


Magill (Law), Columbia; H. L. Rietz (Math.), Iowa; W. F. Willcox 
(Econ.), Cornell. 


CoMMITTEE Q 
Required Courses in Education 


Chairman, Kenneth P. Williams (Math.), Indiana 


Dinsmore Alter (Astron.), Kansas; Alfonso De Salvio (Rom. Lang.), 
Brown; Roy C. Flickinger (Classics), Iowa; Raymond G. Gettell 
(Pol. Sci.), California; Marten ten Hoor (Philos.), Tulane; Louise 
Pound (Eng.), Nebraska; Richard H. Shryock (Hist.), Duke. 


‘Not Members of the Association. 
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COMMITTEE R 


Encouragement of University Research 
Chairman, F. K. Richtmyer (Phys.), Cornell 


E. C. Armstrong (Rom. Lang.), Princeton; Eliot Blackwelder (Geol.), 
Stanford; A. C. L. Brown (Eng.), Northwestern; R. G. Kent (Comp. 
Philol.), Pennsylvania; J. L. Lowes (Eng.), Harvard; L. C. Marshall 
(Pol. Econ.), Sawyer, Mich; W. A. Nitze (Rom. Lang.), Chicago; W. A. 
Oldfather (Classics), Illinois; Joel Stebbins (Astron.), Wisconsin; 
C. C. Torrey (Oriental Lang.), Yale. 


COMMITTEE S 
Library Service 
Chairman, C. C. Williamson (Library), Columbia 


Jesse E. Adams (Educ.), Kentucky; R. E. Buchanan! (Bact.), Iowa 
State; Charlotte D’Evelyn (Eng.), Mt. Holyoke; H. G. Doyle (Rom. 
Lang.), George Washington; Donald B. Durham (Classics), Hamilton; 
T. R. Garth (Psych.), Denver; T. W. Glocker' (Econ.), Tennessee; 
D. C. Jackson (Elec. Engin.), Mass. Inst. of Tech.; R. J. Kerner (Hist.), 
California; O. W. Long (German), Williams; D. A. Robertson (Presi- 
dent), Goucher; W. O. Sypherd (Eng.), Delaware; H. A. Wooster 
(Pol. Sci.), Oberlin. 


COMMITTEE U 


College and University Teaching 
Chairman, W. B. Munro (Hist. and Govt.), Calif. Inst. of Tech. 


F. K. Richtmyer (Phys.), Cornell, Vice-Chairman; Fernandus Payne 
(Zool.), Indiana, Secretary; George Boas (Philos.), Johns Hopkins; 
A. L. Bondurant (Classics), Mississippi; Alzada Comstock (Econ.), 
Mt. Holyoke; Hardin Craig (Eng.), Stanford; C. H. Judd (Educ.), 
Chicago; H. L. Dodge (Phys.), Oklahoma, Field Director. 


Advisory Members 


J. R. Angell (President), Yale; S. P. Capen! (Chancellor), Buffalo; 
L. D. Coffman! (President), Minnesota; Kathryn McHale (Association 
of University Women), Washington, D. C.; Paul Monroe (President), 
Robert; H. W. Tyler (Math.), Washington Office; W. E. Wicken- 
den! (President), Case; E. H. Wilkins (President), Oberlin. 


1Not Members of the Association.” 
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COMMITTEE Z 


The Economic Condition of the Profession and 
Income Tax Questions 


Chairman, S. H. Slichter (Econ.), Harvard 


C. C. Arbuthnot (Econ.), Western Reserve; W. A. Berridge 
(Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.), New York; Viva B. Boothe! (Bus. Re- 
search), Ohio State; T. N. Carver (Econ.), Harvard; W. W. Cook 
(Law), Washington Office; Seba Eldridge (Sociol.), Kansas; R. M. 
Haig (Bus. Admin.), Columbia; Yandell Henderson (Physiol.), Yale; 
J. H. Hollander (Pol. Econ.), Johns Hopkins; E. W. Kemmerer (Econ.), 
Princeton; W. D. Nicholls (Farm Econ.), Kentucky; J. B. Peixotto 
(Econ.), California; C. C. Plehn (Econ.), California; F. K. Richtmyer 
(Phys.), Cornell; W. T. Semple (Classics), Cincinnati; L. B. Shippee 
(Hist.), Minnesota; W. S. Taylor (Psych.), Smith; R. H. True (Bot- 
any), Pennsylvania. 


Committee on Organization and Policy 
Chairman, S. A. Mitchell (Astron.), Virginia 
Joseph Mayer (Econ.), Washington Office; Kirk Porter (Pol. Sci.), 
Iowa; Thorndike Saville (Engin.), New York; S. H. Slichter (Econ.), 


Harvard; R. E. Turner (Hist.), Pittsburgh; Carl Wittke (Hist.), 
Ohio State. 


Association Representatives 


American Council on Education: H.G. Doyle (Rom. Lang.), George 
Washington; H. C. Lancaster (Rom. Lang.), Johns Hopkins; H. W. 
Tyler (Math.), Washington Office. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: Henry Crew 
(Phys.), Northwestern; S. A. Mitchell (Astron.), Virginia. 

National Research Council: F. K. Richtmyer (Phys.), Cornell. 

National Parks Association: H. W. Tyler (Math.), Washington 
Office. 


1 Not a Member of the Association 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and sixty-one active and twenty-nine junior members as follows: 


University of Akron, Russell Greenly; University of Alabama, Danylu Belser, 
Franklin S. DuBois, Jacob Geffs, Harold I.. Geisert, Emmett Lewis; Alma College, 
Theodore Schreiber; Arkansas State Teachers College, Oscar D. Smith, Lucy 
Torson; Baylor University, Monroe S. Carroll; Berea College, Charlotte P. Lud- 
lum, Charles E. Pauck, Eunice M. True; Brothers College, Hermann Meier; Brown 
University, James E. Coronios; Bucknell University, Bruce J. Miller; University 
of California, Mildred Bush; University of California (Los Angeles), Rolf Hoffmann: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, David Gustafson, Wayne S. McKee, George B. 
Thorp; Centre College, Curtis Bottom; City College (New York), Charles C. Grove; 
Clark University, W. Elmer Ekblaw, Samuel VanValkenburg; Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Cecil J. Semans; Dartmouth College, Woodburn O. Ross; University 
of Delaware, Louise G. Lewis, Helen A. Russell, Charles M. Wharton; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Howard E. Egan; Delta State Teachers College, Kenneth L. Daughrity; 
University of Detroit, Henry L. Coles; Dickinson College, George R. Stephens; 
Drake University, Mary F. Boyd; Duke University, Paul W. Bruton, Bayard Carter, 
William A. Perlzweig, Mary L. Raymond; Florida State College for Women, 
Gladys O. Koch; George Washington University, John W. Brandt, William P. 
Briggs, William J. Cooper, Arthur H. Hughes, Henry G. Roberts, L. Edwin Yocum; 
Georgia School of Technology, Howard M. Waddle; Georgia State College for 
Women, Mary B. Brooks; Georgia State Woman’s College, Harold H. Punke, 
Louise A. Sawyer; Grove City College, George McCracken; Hamline University, 
Erma Miller; Howard University, Sterling Brown, Ralph J. Bunche, Charles E. 
Burch, Helen W. Burrell, Henderson H. Donald, Walter Dyson, Alethea H. Washing- 
ton; Illinois Wesleyan University, Roger E. Bennett; lowa State College, Karl R. 
Wallace; University of Iowa, Clara M. Daley, Henning Larson; Lafayette College, 
David L. Arm, Charles M. Merrick, Josiah T. Phinney; Lawrence College, F. 
Lincoln D. Holmes, Harry D. White; Louisiana State University, H. B. Brown, 
W. D. Morris; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Harry De La Rue, Albert G. 
Mallison; Michigan State College, Harold B. Fields, William Haber, Charles R. 
Hoffer, Leo C. Hughes, Ruth Y. Johnston, Elmer B. Lyon, Joseph D. Menchhofer; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Maryville), M. Ruth Lowery; Montana State 
College, William F. Brewer, Merrill G. Burlingame, Frank M. Harrington, Arthur 
J. M. Johnson, James A. Kiefer, William McK. Martin, H. Elwood Morris, Harvey 
E. Murdock, J. A. Nelson, Roland R. Renne, E. A. Starch, A. L. Strand, William 
D. Taelman, Paul A. Young; Morehead State Teachers College, Romie D. Judd; 
Morningside College, V. E. Stansbury; University of Nevada, Samuel A. Lough; 
University of New Mexico, Frank D. Reeve, Mamie Tanquist; New York State 
College for Teachers, Howard A. DoBell; New York University, Edward O. Salant, 
Philip Wheelwright; North Carolina State College, Hilbert A. Fisher, John W. Har- 
relson; North Dakota Agricultural College, Kenneth Redman; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Frank G. Meserve; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agnes 
Berrigan, Alma E. White; University of Oklahoma, Reginald W. Harris, John W. 
Stovall; Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), Homer Dodds, Amos C. Stanbrough, 
Laura J. Taylor, Beulah S. Thornton; University of Oregon, O. K. Burrell, Orlando 
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J. Hollis, Alfred L. Lomax, John M. Rae; Pennsylvania State College, Donald E. H. 
Frear, Frank J. McClure, Russell C. Miller; Queens-Chicora College, Ethel Aber- 
nethy, Eloise E. Greene; Russell Sage College, Laura M. Lundin; Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Hermann F. Vieweg; Scripps College, William S. Ament, John B. Appleton; 
Seton Hill College, Agathe LaCourciére; Simmons College, Clare L. Sweeney; 
South Dakota State Teachers College (Aberdeen), Vera Lighthall, Sidney R. Lips- 
comb, Emeline L. Welsh; Southern Methodist University, Albert F. Henning; 
Swarthmore College, Robert B. MacLeod; Syracuse University, William B. Dickens: 
Temple University, Claude C. Bowman, J. Stewart Burgess, James W. Woodard; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Charles O. Spriggs; University of 
Texas, Phil M. Ferguson, Edward Micek; University of the City of Toledo, John M. 
Condrin; Tufts College, Robert C. White; Union College, Leonard B. Clark; 
Vassar College, H. Marjorie Crawford, Ruth G. Hutchinson, Magdalene Schindelin; 
Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), Alice E. Carter; Virginia State Teachers 
College (Harrisonburg), Grace M. Palmer, Clyde P. Shorts; State College of Wash- 
ington, R. W. Lahr; Washington University, Dorothy R. Davies; Wells College, 
Harold G. Carlson; Wheaton College, Elisabeth Amen, Elsie E. Gulley, Marie R. 
Huntzbuchler, Ernest J. Knapton, Grace Shepard; College of William and Mary, 
Ben McCary; College of Wooster, Howard F. Lowry; Yale University, George 
Kreye. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Bethany College, Osborne Booth, H. Donald Dawson; University of California 
(Los Angeles), Joseph Kaplan, Joseph Murdoch; Connecticut College, Beatrice 
Reynolds; University of Florida, E. Benton Salt; Goucher College, Elizabeth 
Redden; Hamline University, Ruth S. Wallis; Illinois Wesleyan University, C. 
Leonard Hoag; Luther College, O. M. Norlie; Mt. Holyoke College, Gordon K. 
Chalmers; University of Missouri, R. D. M. Bauer, John R. Cope, Karl D. Dietrich, 
E. E. Naylor, L. Robert Pepper, Newell R. Ziegler; University of New Hampshire, 
James A. Funkhouser; College of New Rochelle, Mother Joan of Arc; University 
of Oklahoma, Karl D. Reyer, Eleonora L. Schmidt, C. Warren Thornthwaite; 
Princeton University, Charles W. Bray, Daniel Katz, Alfred K. Snelgrove; Queens- 
Chicora College, Elizabeth H. Blair, Otis C. Ingebritsen; Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Herman A. Moench, Edwin W. Mann; Rutgers University, D. L. Cottle; Skidmore 
College, Eulin K. Hobbie; Southern Methodist University, Karl Ashburn; Temple 
University, Raymond S. Short; University of Vermont, Howard L. Briggs; Wash- 
burn College, Alston S. Householder, Fred R. Niehaus; University of Wichita, 
Beulah S. Bowers; College of William and Mary, Theodore S. Cox, Andrew E. 
Harvey, Raymond L. Taylor. 


JUNIOR ELECTIONS 


Ball State Teachers College, Frederic Heimberger; Bucknell University, James 
A. Gathings, Blanchard S. Gummo; Clark University, Ray A. Billington; Connecti- 
cut State College, John Heldman, Jr.; Cornell University, Theodore H. Eaton, Jr.; 
University of Delaware, Elizabeth Dyer, Henrietta Fleck; Georgia State Woman’s 
College, Margaret E. Hall; Goucher College, Gairdner B. Moment; Hamline Uni- 
versity, John M. Kuypers; Harvard University, Elizabeth Jones; Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Joseph A. Riehl; Louisiana State University, R. L. Carleton, 
Edward A. Schuler; Mt. Holyoke College, Edna C. Fredrick; University of Okla- 
homa, George J. Goodman, Ina Griffith, Daniel J. Jones; St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
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College, Lillian M. O’Connor; Seton Hall College, Lawrence E. Loveridge, Elmer 
K. Kilmer; University of the South, George W. Nicholson; University of the City of 
Toledo, Lyle D. Barnhart; Union College, Ira B. Hansen; Wheaton College, R. W. 
Hidy; University of Wyoming, Robert H. Bruce; Not in University Connection, 
H. J. Lechner (M.S., Iowa State), Ridgefield, Wash.; Merritt P. Sarles (Sc.D., 
Johns Hopkins), Princeton, N. J. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following nineteen nominations for active membership and 
six nominations for junior membership are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will 
be considered by the Committee if received before February 25, 1934. 

The Committee on admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, 
Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; 
Julian Park, Buffalo. 


James L. Boswell (Economics), Ursinus 

Ralph W. Gerard (Physiology), Chicago 

Charles L. Harlan (Education), Idaho State Normal (Lewiston) 
John L. Heller (Classics), Allegheny 

Leland Hemenway (Mathematics, Physics), Simmons 

Julia Hysham (English), Skidmore 

Lester O. Johnson (Education), Gettysburg 

Eleanor M. Kelly (Music), Hillsdale 

Joseph J. McCadden (Logic), Hunter 

Mary L. McCluskey (Education), Morningside 

Margaret F. McCrimmon (Romance Languages), Juniata 

Elsa R. Orent (Biochemistry), Johns Hopkins 

Stuart A. Queen (Sociology), Washington (St. Louis) 

Mina Rees (Mathematics), Hunter 

Josephine Richards (Home Economics), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Everett G. Smith (Marketing), Texas 

Marjory Stimson (Public Health), Simmons 

Brewer G. Whitmore (Government), Smith 

Lester O. Wilder (English), Rochester 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Elisha B. Chrakian (Philosophy), Wisconsin 

Clarence P. Ely (Chemistry), Johns Hopkins 

Ralph M. Hower (Business History), Harvard 

Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. (Philosophy), Columbia 

Heinz Specht (Zoology), Johns Hopkins 

Derrick A. Stephenson (Geography), Idaho State Normal (Lewiston) 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


T. A. Beal (Economics), Utah 
Lester M. Beattie (English), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Byrne J. Horton (Education), De Paul 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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Charles J. Kullmer (German), Syracuse 

N. Ursula Little (English), Syracuse 

Clara Marcy (English), Brooklyn 

Kenneth L. Mark (Chemistry), Simmons 

Teresa Masterson (Chemistry), Brooklyn 

Anna Wellnitz (Geology), Brooklyn 

Clara K. Williams (English), Syracuse 

Alexander J. Williamson (Romance Languages), Haverford 
Robert P. Sechler (English), Delaware 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Glenn C. Couch (Botany), Oklahoma 
Gabriele Humbert (German), Vassar 
Warren N. Keck (Zoology), North Dakota Agricultural 
Montfort V. Melchior (Modern Languages), Haverford 
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APPOINTMENT SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


American History: Men for temporary appointments of six and nine 
months, to carry on research in colonial and civil war periods. Young 
Ph.D.’s, unemployed preferred. V 650 


Commercial Science: Head of department, man, southern college for 
women. Four year course, granting B.S. degree. Doctor’s degree 
preferred. Salary, $2400 plus house or $300. V 649 


Education: Professor, man, southern college for women. Educational 
psychology, tests and measurements, introduction to philosophy, and 
history of education. Doctor’s degree preferred. Salary, $2400 plus 
house or $300. V 647 


English: Head of department, man, southern college for women. South- 
erner, between ages of 35 and 45, Ph.D. degree, administrative as well 
as teaching ability. Salary, $2400 plus house or $300. V 645 


Health Service: Director, woman under 40, eastern college for women. 
Training, experience, and interest in college public health for administra- 
tion, guidance of students, care of sick. V 646 


Psychology: Substitute, man, for 1934-35, northeastern college for men. 
General introductory course, and one semester each of social psychology 
and psychology of personality. Training, character, and personality of 
more importance than actual teaching experience. V 648 


Teachers Available 


Argumentation, Debate, Oratory: Man, 46, M.A., 22 years’ college 


teaching experience (13 years head of department of public speaking). 
Author successful textbooks, Debate and Oratory A 727 
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Botany, Plant Pathology: Man, M.S. and further postgraduate training. 
Teaching and research experience. Publications. Available im- 
mediately. A 728 


Business Administration; Economics: Man, 31, Ph.D. Two years 
statistician market analysis bureau; ome year experience public ac- 
counting; six years’ college teaching A 729 


Chemistry: Ph.D. Analytical, physical or inorganic. A 730 


Cultural and Physical Anthropology: Man, Ph.D. Yale, postgraduate 
study University of Berlin, Germany. Long experience college teaching, 
travel, lecturer, desires change. Available now. A 731 


Economics, History, Sociology: Man, Ph.D. Fourteen years’ experience. 
A 732 


Education, Economics (Finance, Taxation, Accounting, Auditing): Man, 
40, Ph.D. Publications, honorary societies, experience in surveys and 
audits. A 733 


English: Woman, 32, M.A., candidate for Ph.D. Chicago. Seven years’ 
teaching at two leading women’s colleges. A 734 


Far Eastern Civilizations: Man, Ph.D. Yale. Wide travel, long resi- 
dence in Orient, acquaintance with vernacular, experienced teacher and 
lecturer, available now or September. A 735 


French, Spanish: Man, American, 30, married, M.A. Five- years’ uni- 
versity teaching, foreign travel. Fluent in both languages. A 736 


German: Man (German-American), married, Ph.D. Michigan, special 
work at Illinois, Columbia, Leipzig Universities. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience and steady advancement as teacher, secondary school ad- 
ministrator, university professor (acting head of department). Pub- 
lications, lecturer, marked success with students. Thoroughly 
acquainted with American, Canadian, and German educational systems. 
Available February or September, 1934. A 737 


German: Man, M.A., near Ph.D. Five years’ university teaching; 
publications. A 738 
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German: Ph.D. Marburg. At present assistant professor at eastern 
university. Equally qualified to teach French, Latin, and Greek. 
A 739 


History: Man, 27, Ph.D. California. Experience. Available 1934. 
A 740 


Italian: Graduate Italian university; French; Spanish. A 741 


Latin and Greek: Woman, Ph.D. California. University experience, 
foreign travel. Publications. Available September, 1934. A 742 


Mathematics: Man, married, M.A. with additional work in education and 
personnel. Eight years’ mathematics teaching in college. Experience 
in personnel and supervision. Desires position in mathematics 

A 743 


Music: Man, A.B., Mus. B., 11 years head of piano and organ department 
in college. Summers in study with concert artists and composition with 
noted composers here and abroad A 744 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Thirteen years’ college and university experience. 
Available September. A 745 


Philosophy: Woman, Ph.D. Bryn Mawr. Experience. Available 1934, 
A 746 


Philosophy, English, Assistant Deanship: Woman, Ph.D. Experience. 
Available 1934 A 747 


Philosophy, Religion, Bible: Ph.D. Columbia. Six years’ college teach- 
ing. A 748 


Sociology: Man, Yale Ph.D. Publications, accomplished linguist, 
traveled, lecturer, years in large New England college, desires transfer 
either end of 1934. A 749 


Spanish, French, Italian: Ph.D., linguist, American. Sixteen years’ 
teaching; travel; philological writings. University preferred, 1934-35. 
A 750 


Statistics: Teaching experience; trained in research. A 761 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Organized not for profit but especially to serve institutions 
of higher learning and the members 
of their staffs 


Incorporated in New York State in 1918 as a full legal 
reserve life insurance company 


Policyholders in more than 800 educational institutions 


Between this office and the teacher there is no agent or 
“‘go-between” of any kind. The teacher negotiates 
directly for his policy. The information or advice 
which he secures comes from officers of the company, 
not through an intermediary, and it cannot be biased 
by any thought of personal profit. 


This company pays no commission to anyone and has 
but one place of business. In consequence, neither the 
company nor its policyholders are burdened by expenses 
arising from commission payments and from agency or 
branch office maintenance. 


What do you have to do to avail yourself of our low-priced 
policies? Merely this—you have to take the trouble to 
open correspondence with us on your own initiative. 


Follow this page in succeeding issues of the Bulletin 


NO AGENTS—NO COMMISSIONS 


Substantial savings to teachers in costs of life insurance and 
annuities. Learn about your insurance company. 


FULL INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


(When writing to advertisers please mention the Bulletin) 


